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Or all the many individuals who within the course of the 
last twenty years have employed themselves in the important 
enterprize of exploring the interior of Africa, none excited, 
in so high a degree, the public expectation as Mr. Burck- 
hardt. And, certainly, had that expectation been even higher 
than it was, the earnest which the volume before us gives of 
what might have been accomplished by him, had his life 
been spared, is not at all calculated to diminish the regret, 
which his loss must inspire. Unqualified admiration is, we 
know, always received with suspicion; and yet we really 
hardly know how to qualify that, which we feel for the lamented 
author of this interesting volume. Of course we cannot be 
supposed to be now speaking of his endowments in general, 
but only of his endowments as a traveller ; and in this point 
of view we certainly do not remember any, by whom our 
respect has been so strongly excited. When we talk of 
Humboldt, it is always as a great naturalist that we think of 
him, rather than as a traveller; and with respect to others, 
although many have equalled Burckhardt in separate quali- 
ties, yet we doubt whether any have ever displayed such a 
combination of gifts. In point of bodily strength, he ap 

pears to have been capable of undergoing almost any fatigue 
that could be imposed upon him. His courage sees to 
have been of the very highest order ; for in him it was not 
that foolish quality which makes a man run into danger, 
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merely because it is danger, and so does often more harm 
than good; but it was a well-calculated intrepidity, which 
enabled him deliberately to stake bis personal safety against 
certain objects which he determined to accomplish, and 
which, when the moment of trial came, left him in as perfect 
possession of all his faculties, as if he had been merely a 
looker on. Closely connected with this immoveable firmness 
of mind, was a command over his temper, which no circum- 
stances appear to have had the power of wresting from him; 
and we may add, a talent for observation, which he seems to 
have found leisure to exercise, with just as much effect amid 
difficulties and hardships of the most aggravating description, 
as when nothing whatever was pressing upon his feelings. 
The consequence of this is, that we believe him to be about 
the most absolutely veracious traveller that we know of; for 
it is plain, that he not only tells the truth, as it appears to 
him, in all cases, but that he never mistakes any thing else 
for it. Yo understand this, only let the reader compare 
Browne's narrative of his detention at Darffir, with the 
accounts which we here have of a contiguous country and a 
people of the same race. The personal indignities and hard- 
ships which the former endured, appear never to have been 
very intolerable; and certainly not equal to those which 
Burckhardt exposed himself to; but while Browne can hardly 
repress his feelings of disgust, and contempt, and abhorrence 
for the treatment which he experienced, Burckhardt all the 
while, while suffering still more severely, seems to put him- 
self exactly in the place of his reader, and relates the insults 
und difliculties he encountered, as if he had {felt no interest 
whatever in them, farther than as they were the means of 
lustrating the character and habits of the people among 
whom he travelled. It is this which we so much admire in 
him; and joined, as these qualities are, with knowledge, and 
good taste, and gentlemanly feeling, they make the reader 
pause continually as he reads the work, merely from regret 
that such a mau should have been cut off so short in his 
Caveoer. 

John Lewis Burckhardt, was born in the year 1786 of an 
eminent family in the town ef Basle. His father having rer 
dered himse!f obnoxious to the French party in that city, 
found it prudent to quit his native country (leaving his wile 
and fumily behind in order to save thein from total ruin) and 
entered into a Swiss corps in our pay. It was under these 
circumstances that young Burckhardt imbibed those strong 
principles of detestation tv the French, which sv materially 
nfiuenced the coleur of his future life. Having finished his 
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education in Germany, he resolved never to reside where he 
should be obliged to bend under the yoke of that nation ; 
and accordingly in the year 1806 he arrived in London, 
bringing with him strong letters of recommendation to various 
persons of eminence, and among others, one to Sir Joseph 
Banks, from Professor Blamenbach. It was in consequence 
of this introduction, that he became acquainted with the 
views of the African Association ; and shortly after he made 
them an offer of his services, which were immediately ac- 
cepted. On the 25th of January, 1809, he received his 
instructions, and on the 2nd of March he sailed from Cowes, 
with a convoy for the Mediterranean. 

As a knowledge of Arabic and of eastern manners was of 
indispensable importance to the plan which he was directed 
to pursue, his instructions were, that he should remain two 
years in Syria, then proceed to Cairo, and from thence 
accompany the Fezzan caravan to Mourzouk ; making that 
town the point of his departure for the interior of Africa. 
This project he did not live to put in execution. After pass- 
ing eight years in Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, and having 
made himself so entirely master of the manners, language, 
religion, and ways of thinking among the Mahommedans, 
as to be quite secure of passing for one of them, just as he 
was upon the point of starting with the caravan from 
Mecca, and going to Fezzan, his life was abruptly terminated 
by a dysentery at Cairo in the year 1817. 

The volume before us consists of three parts. The first 
ninety pages are filled with short details, extracted from his 
private correspondence, of his journey to Syria, and of the 
incidents connected with his residence there and in Egypt. In 
this part of the volume are many particulars, highly interest- 
ing, and with which we would gladly gratify our readers, 
were we not cbliged to economize our room in order to speak 
more at large of another part of the volume. 

The second part contains the account of a journey 
Which he made up the Nile into Nubia, as far as Mahass, a 
town situate about 450 miles beyond Assouan, or the northern 
limits of Dongola; having been absent, between place and 
place, about thirty-five days. Although in this journey he 
explored a country hitherto unvisited by any European, yet 
as his stay was short, of course his Journal contains not 
very much more than an account of the general appearance 
of things; he enters but little into details concerning the 
mavners and character of the people. 

The third and last part of the volume is beyond any com- 
parison the most important. Jt was through the Nubian 
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desert, in the train of the caravan. His route here lay among 
the Bedouin Arabs, of whom he has given a most strikin 
account. The narrative of this journey is full of parti- 
culars relating to the manners and habits of that extraordinary 
race, Which are curious in no ordinary degree; and enlivened 
as it is with the detail of his own personal sufferings and 
adventures, it may be pronounced one of the most interest- 
ing pieces of narrative to be found in any book of travels 
upon record. We would rather compare it with Mungo 
Park’s first journey, in point of interest, than any other that 
we can remember; but we think it surpasses even that in 
almost every thing but importance, 

Having thus presented our readers with a general summa 
of the table of contents of the present volume, we shall now 
proceed to gratify them with some of the particulars which 
it contains. We pass over the first part of the work for the 
reason we before mentioned, and come to the journal con- 

tained in the second part, of his journey into Nubia. 

Mr. Burckhardt leit Esne on the 18th of February, and 
on the 22nd arrived at Assouan, the ancient Syene. Here he 

remained two days, and then departed on his journey up the 

Nile. He left his own setvant at Assouan, and hired an old 
Arab as his guide, who for a dollar engaged to escort him as 
far as Derr, a distance of 160 miles. Our traveller was 
dressed in a thabaut or blue gown of the merchants of Upper 
Egypt; and having estimated his probable expenses at eight 
dollars, he put that sum only into his purse: proceeding upon 
the principle, that the less money a traveller spends in those 
countries, and the less he carries with him, the less likely are 
his projects to miscarry. After a journey of 450 miles up the 
Nile from Assouan, and the same distance back, he had still 
three dollars remaining ; and Mr. Burckhardt ‘recommends 
his example in this respect to all eastern travellers. 

On the 2nd of March, after a journey of six days, he 
reached Derr, when he parted with his old guide, and en- 
gaged a Bedouin in his place. This journey hitherto pre- 
sents nothing remarkable. The day after leaving Derr, he 
arrived at the castle of Ibrim; and here his attention was 
attracted by the vestiges which the Mamelouks, on their 
expulsion from Egypt the year before, had left of their 
rapacity, while passing through this part of the country in 
their flight. Mr. Burckhardt was not a little disappointed 
by his visit to the celebrated second cataract of the Nile. It 
is laid down in maps as the cataract of Jan Adel, and his 
guide had told him, that the water of it “ fell down as if from 
Heaven.” Instead of this, it is formed by a part of the 
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stream only, at most twenty yards in breadth, and though 
the noise it makes, is far greater than that of the cataract of 
Assouan, yet it seems hardly entitled, in our author’s opinion, 
to such a name at all. 

After leaving the second cataract, he paid a visit to the 
celebrated temple of Epsambal. It stands just over the 
bank of the river, about twenty feet above its surface, and 
entirely cut out of the almost perpendicular side of a rocky 
mountain. In front of the entrance are six colossal figures, 
measuring about six feet and a half, from the ground to the 
knee. ‘They are all standing with one foot before the other, 
but are figures of different deities, and though roughly 
executed, yet display great excellence of design. Mr. 
Burckhardt was leaving Epsambal, not particularly struck, 
as it would seem, with what he had seen of it, and was about 
descending the mountain by the same way that he had come, 
when luckily turning aside a little to the southward, he hit 
upon some remains of antiquity which excited his admiration 
ina much higher degree. ‘These were four immense colossal 
statues, cut out of the rock, ata distance of about 200 yards 
from the temple. ‘They stood in a deep recess excavated 
from the mountain, and are unfortunately almost buried in 
sand. 


“ The entire head, and part of the breast and arms of one of 
the statues are yet above the surface ; of the one next to it scarcely 
any part is visible, the head being broken off, and the body covered 
with sand to above the shoulders; of the other two, the bonnets 
only appear. It is difficult to determine, whether these statues are 
in a sitting or standing posture; their backs adhere to a portion of 
rock, which projects from the main body, and which may represent 
a part of a al or may be merely a column for support. They 
do not front the river, like those of the temple just described, but 
are turned with their faces due north, towards the more fertile climes 
of Egypt, so that the line on which they stand, forms an angle 
with the course of the stream, The head which is above the sur- 
face has a most expressive, youthful, countenance, approaching 
nearer to the Grecian model of beauty, than that of any ancient 
Egyptian figure I have seen; indeed, were it not for a thin oblong 
beard, it might well pass for a head of Pallas. This statue wears 
the high bonnet usually called the corn-measure, in the-front of 
which is a projection bearing the figure of a nilometer ; the same 
is upon the bonnets of the two others: the arms are covered with 
hieroglyphics, deeply cut in the sand-stone, and well executed; 
the statue measures seven yards across the shoulders, and cannot, 
therefore, if in an upright posture, be less than from sixty-five 
to seventy feet in height: the ear is one yard and four inches in 
length.” P, 90. 
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* Judging from the features of the colossal statue visible above 
the sand, I should pronounce these works to belong to the finest 
period of Egyptian sculpture ; but, on the other hand, the hiero- 
glyphics on the face of the rock are of very indifferent execution, 
and seem to be of the same age as those in the temple at Derr. A 
few paces to the south of the four colossal statues, is a recess hewn 
out of the rock, with ee leading up to it from the river; its walls 


are covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions, and representations of 
Isis, and the hawk-headed Osiris.”? P. 92. 


On his retarn back to Assouan, our traveller stops to 
describe the remains of several other temples which he 
visited, and which appear from his account of them, to exhi- 
bit in a very striking point of view, the past magnificence and 
civilization of the Egyptians, by whom they all of them 
appear to have been built. Among these the Templo» of 
Kalabshe, seems to have more than any other excited Mr. 
B.’s admiration. In its site it may be compared with the 
temple of Tintyra, and belongs to the last period of Egyp- 
tian architecture. But we forbear entering mto particulars, 
both with respect to it and several other remains of antiquity 
which are described, partly because most of them are situated 
near that part of Upper Egypt which has been often visited 
by travellers, and partly because on the subject of the anti- 
quities of Upper Egypt, we may expect from Mr. W. Banks, 
a much more fall and satisfactory account than has ever yet 
appeared. Besides it is difficult to convey a true idea of 
buildings and other similar objects, except by means of 
plates ; description will sometimes assist to explain the effect 
that external objects produce upon the imagination, but it 
can do but little to explain the appearance of them to the 
eye. A single scratch with the pencil will commonly do 
more in this last way, than any number of words can accom- 
plish. We shall therefore pass over this part of Mr. B.'s 
first expedition, and devote what it remains for us to say of 
Ke te those parts of his journal which give an account of the 

eople. 

According to their own traditions, the Nubians derive their 
origin from the Arabian Bedouins, who invaded the country 
shortly after the Mahominedan era, and either destroyed or 
drove away nearly all the original inhabitants, of whom there 
appear ta be at present very few descendants. The country 
is under the dominion of three brothers, who pay about 1201. 
into the treasury of the Pasha of Egypt. ‘They have in theit 
service about 120 horsemen, consisting chiefly of their own 
slaves and relations, to whom they give no pay, and who 
indeed are considered to be on duty, only when they accom: 
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pany the Kashefs (for such is the title of their chiefs) on 
excursions into the country with a view to exact taxes from 
the people. The following anecdote willconvey some idea of 
the regard which is paid tu justice on these occasions. While 
at Tomas, Mr. B. accompanied Hassan, one of the Kashefs, 
who was employed in inspecting some fields. Walking 
over one of them with about thirty attendants, the clrief told 
the owner that he had done wrong in sowing the field with 
barley as water melons would have grown better. He then 
took some melon seed from his pocket, and giving it to the 
man, said ‘ you had better tear up the barley and sow this.’ 
As the barley was nearly ripe the man of course excused 
himself: ‘* Then [ will sow them for you,” said the chief, and 
ordered his people immediately to tear up the crop, and lay 
out the field for the reception of melon seed. The Kashef's 
boat was then loaded with the barley, and a family thus 
reduced to misery in order that the chief, as Mr. B. remarks, 
might feed for three days on barley stalks. ‘The amount of 
revenue thus collected is shared equally among the three 
brothers, and the whole sum collected may amount to about 
10001. per annum. How this sum,is expended does hot 
appear—but it is not in parade; for Mr. B. does not think 
that any of them spend personally above 300/. a year; and 
as to their dress, it is of the most ordinary kind. 

The mode of estimating the revenue, is from the number 
of water wheels employed by the natives, after the inunda- 
tion in the summer, for the putposes of irrigation. In poor 
villages one water wheel is the property of several indivi- 
duals : ; but those who are rich often have many. ‘The num- 
ber of water wheels between the first and second cataract is 
about 700. In fruitful years the ground irrigated by one 
wheel will yield from twelve to fifteen hundred bushels. The 
rate of taxation varies in different places. In one, it was six 
fat sheep and six measures of dhoura*. The soil appears to 
be exceedingly fruitful, often yielding them three harvests of 
one kind or another in the course of the year. South of Derr 
both sexes go naked with the exception of a very slight 
covering round the middle. ‘Their complexion is black, and 
their hair thick, but not woolly. Their food consists almost 
entirely of dhourra or Guinea corn, which is ground every 
morning for the day’s consumption, and eaten in thin cakes ; 
from the same grain they extract a kind of beer called bouza, 
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* Dhoura isa kind of maize; it consists of a grain like millet, the same 
which is known in the West Indies, by the name of Guinea corn. It forms tho 
Pracipal fuolof the people, and constitutes the usual measure of ralue, 
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with which they are fond of making themselves intoxicated. 
The climate, though intensely hot in summer is unusually 
healthy. Mr. B. did not meet a single person labouring 
under disease. 

The men in Nubia are well made, strong and muscular, 
and with fine features; and it is remarkable that Mr. B. had 
occasion to notice that the size and figure of the inhabitants 
was commonly proportioned to the breadth of the cultivat- 
able soil; wherever the plain was broad, and the peasants in 
consequence in tolerably easy circumstances, the inhabitants 
were tall and muscular; but in the rocky districts, where the 
plain is often not more than twenty or thirty yards in breadth, 
they seemed poor meagre figures, and in some places, almost 
like walking skeletons. 

The women are all well made, with sweet countenances 
and pleasing manners ; some of them even, what might be 
called, beautiful; and of all the women of the East they are 
the most virtuous. This is partly explained by the value set 
upon the chastity of their wives by the men; on the slightest 
suspicion, a Nubian would car ry his wife to the banks of the 
river, lay open her breast with a cut of his knife, and throw 
her into the stream. ‘The number of public women to be 
met with in Upper Egypt, and in the countries up the Nile 
beyond Nubia is incredibly great; but in Nubia they are not 
tolerated, nor except at Derr, are they to be met with in any 
part of the country; and even there they are not natives, but 

emancipate ‘d slaves. ‘The character which Mr. B. gives of 


them is very favor urable in all other? respects. They are a 
much bolder race of men than the Egyptians; extremely 
attached to their native soil, and strictly honest. Although 


Mr. B. commonly slept in the open air, in front of the house, 
where he had taken up his quarters, he did not lose a single 
article during the time he resided among them ; this virtue is 
the more to be praised in them, on account of the striking 
contrast which the abominable knavery of their Arab neigh- 
bours affords. They inhabit the banks of the Nile from 
Assouan to the southern limits of Mahass, a space of about 
five hundred miles long. Our readers will guess how narrow 
this tract must be, when they hear that the number of inha- 
bitants does not probably exceed 100,000 souls ; the average 
breadth is about half a mile. A hundred thousand inha- 
bitants to 250 square miles, and that in a rich soil, is but a 
thin population. 

We have thus, as briefly as we could, afforded our readers 
some general idea of the kind of information collected by 
Mr. B. in his first Nubian journey. What with the honesty 
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and hospitality of the Nubians themselves, the shortness of his 
stay among them, and the fear in which the Kashefs are kept, 
of the Pasha of Egypt, under whose protection our author 
travelled, this part of his journey offers but little except that 
kind of information and amusement which is to be commonly 
met with in books of travels. His next journey is of a very 
different character. All the circumstances of it are new and 
striking. ‘The people whom he had to describe, the nature 
of the country through which he passed, the character under 
which he travelled, combine together to render this part of 
the volume, which occupies considerably more than two-thirds 
of the whole, one of the most curious and entertaining pieces 
of narrative that we almost remember to have read. The 
disguise under which Mr. B. travelled, the dangers and hard- 
ships to which he exposed himself, joined with the lively - 
admiration which it is impossible not to feel, for the various 
uncommon qualities displayed by him, create at length so great 
an interest in his fate, that the imagination becomes entirely 
absorbed. We feel as if we were reading some eastern 
romance, rather than a matter of fact history ; and this not 
so much on account of the extraordinary nature of the adven- 
tures, which it relates (for, generally speaking, the narrative 
is not at all distinguished in that way) as from the skilful 
manner in which the circumstances are detailed, and every 
part of the scene kept constantly before the imagination. 
We regret that it will be quite out of our power, by means 
of any extracts, to convey any thing like an adequate idea 
of the merit of the book. One essential part of its merit is 
its unity; and unless the whole story is told, the effect of 
particular passages must be very imperfect. 

If our readers will look to the map of the Nile, they will 
find that a little above Assouan, the river takes a wide sweep 
to the west, and returns again into ‘the line of the same meri- 
dian at Berber, some hundred miles to the south of the former 
place. ‘The banks of the river, during this course, are occu- 
pied by the petty princes of Nubia, Mahass, Dongola, and 
Shegya; and the people under them, though probably de- 
scended from the neighbouring Arabs, are nevertheless at 
present a distinct people, and distinguished by habits of life 
quite different from those of their wandering neighbours. It 
was among one of these nations that Mr. B. made the excur- 
sion of which we have just been giving an account. We are 
how to accompany him in his excursion through the Bedouin 
country. ‘Taking his departure from Assouan, he directed 
his course southward, but instead of following the banks of 
the Nile, he joined a caravan that was to proceed direct 
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across the desert to Berber and Shendy, towns in the Soudan 
or negro country ; from whence he proceeded with another 
caravan eastward to the Red Sea, through the country of the 
Bisharye Arabs. At Djidda, the present volume ends ; the 
remaining part of his journal, containing an account of 
Arabia and Mecca, will form the matter of one or two more 
volumes. We cannot pretend to follow Mr. B. regularly 
over the ground, but shall content ourselves with extracting 
here and there one or two of the innumerable passages which 
we had marked as we went along. 

The caravan with which Mr. B. proposed to travel takes 
its departure from Daraou, a town situated upon the Nile, 
about a hundred miles above Thebes. Between these places 
is another considerable town, as towns are in those parts, 
calied Esne; and here he fixed his residence during the in- 
terval between his first excursion and that on which be set 
olf again in the same direction. Not wishing to be known, 
or in any way noticed, he dressed himself while at Esne, in 
the poorest dress of an inhabitant of Egypt, mixing as little 
in company and spending as little money as possible. He 
often went to Daraou to look aiter the caravan, and to ac- 
quaint himself with the leading people of it, and at length 
his correspondent sent him word that it was ready to set off. 
. From time immemorial, the Ababde Arabs have been the 
guides of the caravans through the Nubian deserts ; and they 
are great speculators themselves in slaves, which form one of 
the principal subjects of merchandize. ‘The following is the 
account which Mr. B. gives us of his final preparations for 
his journey. 

“ T had equipped myself at Esne for my journey: but soon 
found on my arrival at Daraou the necessity of making some alte- 
ration in my plans. I had brought with me a camel and an ass; 
the former I had intended to load with baggage, provisions, and 
water: the latter to mount myself, according to the custom of the 
Nubian traders; who generally perform their travels towards the 
Negro countries on these animals, which they sell there and return 
on their camels. 1 had no servant. The Fellah who had faithfully 
served me during my whole stay in Upper Egypt, I had sent,’ on 
my departure from Esne, with a packet of letters to Cairo; tor | 
was determined to try my luck in this country alone, unaccompanied 
by any servant. Experience had taught me that in difficult and 
dangerous travels, those who have no other motive in performing 
them, but that of gaining their monthly pay, are averse to incut 
any perils, and stagger at the smallest difficulties ; thus they be- 
come more troublesome than serviceable to their master: whom 
moreover their imprudence or treachery may expose to danger. I 
was in full health, and therefore not afraid of undertaking the 
additional fatigue, which otherwise would have been borne by my 
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servant. Arrived at Daraou, I had an opportunity of seeing the 
preparations of my fellow travellers, and of observing that mine 
were not regulated by that strict economy hich served as a rule 
to the others. My baggage and provisions weighed about two 
hundred weight. ‘The camel, however, was capable of carrying 
six hundred weight. The water for my use on the road was to be 
contained in two small skins slung across the saddle of the ass. 
My camel therefore could carry four hundred weight more, the 
freight of which, at five dollars per hundred weight, was worth 
twenty dollars. Had I slighted such a sum, | might have exposed 
myself to the animadversions of my companions, who would pro- 
bably have thought me possessed of great wealth. I soon had an 
offer of a freight of four hundred weight, to convey across the 
desert as far as Goz, at the above price: but I considered that the 
loading and unloading of the camel would occasion me a great deal 
of trouble: I therefore thought it best to sell him, and soon found 
a purchaser at twenty eight dollars in ready money, camcls being 
at that time very scarce in Upper Egypt; it was part of the bar- 
gain, that the purchaser should carry my baggage across the 
desert. 

“ T appeared at Daraou in the garb of a poor trader, the only 
character in which I believe I could possibly have succeeded. It 
may not be superfiuous that I should inform the reader in detail of 
the contents of my baggage, and of my provisions: at least it had 
always been, with me, a great desideratum in reading books of 
travels, to collect such information for my own use. 

‘* I was dressed in a brown loose woollen cloak, such as is worn 
by the peasants of Upper Egypt, called Thabout, with a coarse 
white linen shirt and trowsers, a Lebde, or white woollen cap, tied 
round with a common handkerchief, as a turban, and with sandals 
on my feet. I carried in the pocket of my Thabout, a small 
journal-book, a pencil, pocket-compass, pen-knife, tobacco purse, 
and a steel for striking a light. The provisions I took with me 
were as follow: forty pounds of flour, twenty of biscuit, fifteen 


. of dates, ten of lentils, six of butter, five of salt, three of rice, two 


of coffee beans, four of tobacco, one of pepper, some onions, and 
eighty pounds of Dhourra for my ass. Besides these, I had a 
copper boiler, a copper plate, a coffee roaster, an earthen mortar 
to pound the coffee beans, two coffee cups, a knife and spoon, a 
wooden bowl for drinking and for filling the water-skins, an axe, 
ten yards of rope, needles and thread, a large packing needle, one 
spare shirt, a comb, a coarse carpet, a woollen cloth (Heram) of 
Mogrebin manufactory for a night covering, a sinall parcel of me- 
dicines, and three spare water-skins, 

“T had also a small pocket Coran, bought at Damascus, which I 
lost afterwards on the day of the pilgrimage, 10th of November 
1814, among the crowds of Mount Arafat,—a spare journal-book 
and an inkstand, together with some Joose shects of paper, for 
writing amulets for the Negrocs. My watch had been broken ia 
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Upper Egypt, where I had no means of getting another. The 
hours of march noted down in the journal, are therefore merely 
by computation, and by observing the course of the sun. 

“ The little merchandize I took with me, consisted of twenty 
pounds of sugar, fifteen of soap, two of nutmegs, twelve razors, 
twelve steels, two red caps, and several dozen of wooden beads, 
which are an excellent substitute for coin in the southern countries. 
I had a gun with three dozen of cartridges and some small shot, a 
pistol, and a large stick, called nabbout, strengthened with iron at 
either end, and serving either as a weapon, or to pound the coffee- 
beans, and which, according to the custom of the country, was 
my constant companion. My purse, worn in a girdle under the 
Thabout, contained fifty Spanish dollars, including the twenty-five, 
the price of my camel, and I had besides sewed a couple of sequins 
in a small leathern amulet, tied round my elbow, thinking this to be 
the safest place for secreting them. Had my departure from Egypt 
not been too long delayed, I should have carried a larger sum of 
money with me; although I much doubt, after the experience I 
have since had, whether I should have been the better for it. I 
had originally destined two hundred dollars for this purpose, 
which I had carried with me from Siout to Esne, in September 
1813, expecting to be able to start immediately with the caravan: 
I was afterwards obliged to encroach upon that sum, to defray my 
daily expenses, to purchase my camel, &c, &c.; and a fresh supply 
of money which I had written for, had not arrived when the cara- 
van started. 

“ Having already waited so long, I was unwilling to give up so 
eligible an opportunity, merely on account of the low state of my 
funds : and the information I had collected on the state of the 
Negro countries, made me think it probable that if I did not make 
a prolonged stay there, I might sueceed in my journey, even with 
the trifling sum then at my command. Besides I was ready to 
supply the want of money by an increase of bodily privations and 
exertions, to elude which is the principal motive for spending 
money in travels of this sort. 

** All my baggage and provisions were packed up in five leather 
bags, or djerab, much in use among the slave traders; those articles 
of which | stood in daily need, I put up in a small saddle-bag on 
my ass. 

““ The most substantial merchants of our caravan were fitted out 
in the same style as to provisions for the journey: the only dain- 
ties which some of them carried, were dried flesh, honey, and 
cheese: the latter, although certainly agreeable in travelling, is 
not a proper article of food in the desert; where the traveller 
should abstain from whatever excites thirst. Several of our people 
had among their camels she-camels in full milk, which gave them a 
daily supply of this agreeable beverage.” P. 165. 


We have given the above extract at length, because 4 
knowledge of the footing upon which our author joined the 
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carayan will be useful to make the reader enter into the true 
spirit of the incidents which occurred to him on his journey ; 
some general idea of the hardships and indignities to which 
our traveller was exposed in consequence of the humble garb - 
in which he disguised himself, will be learned from the next 
extract which we shall give, and will at once illustrate the 
firmness of character, and wonderful command of temper of 
Burckhardt himself, as well as the strange mixture of knavery 
and ferocity which marked the character of his nei IB e 
and who, in this respect, may fairly stand for a sample of the 
race to which they belonged. 


«“ From the first day of our departure from Daraou, my compa- 
nions had treated me with neglect, and even contempt : they cer- 
tainly had no idea of my being a Frank, but they took me to be of 
Turkish origin, either from European Turkey or Asia Minor, an 
opinion sufficient of itself to excite the ill treatment of Arabs, who 
all bear the most inveterate hatred to the Osmanlis. I had with me 
a Firman of Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mohammed Aly Pasha, and 
governor of Upper Egypt, together with a letter of recommenda- 
tion from him, addressed to all the biack kings on the Sennaar 
route, aud wherein I was called Hadji, or Shikh Ibrahim el 
Shamy, or the Syrian. For obvious reasons I had’ never let this 
be known amongst my companions, and all that I gave them to 
understand was, that I was by birth an Aleppine ; they knew that 
I was much befriended by Hassan Beg, the Governor of Esne, 
under whose jurisdiction Daraou is included, as well as by the great 
commercial house El] Habater of Esne, who had recommended 
me to his correspondent at Daraou. Seeing that I had brought 
a very small quantity of goods with me, they thought I had been 
forced to leave Egypt on account of debts, but I gave out that I 
was in search of a lost cousin, who several years ago had departed 
from Siout to Darfour, and Sennaar, upon a mercantile expedition, 
in which my whole property had been engaged. ‘This was a 
pretext for my undertaking quite suited to the notions of these 

ople. The smallness of my adventure in goods would hardly 
on justified any man in his senses in attempting such a journey 
with mere commercial views, for after paying all the passage duties 
in the road, the most sanguine person could not hope for any 
greater success, than that of returning with the full capital. I was 
obliged therefore to allege some reasons for undertaking the 
journey. I often repeated my hopes of finding my lost cousin, 
and at all events of conducting my expenses in such a manner as 
not to be a loser on my return. My companions were not disin- 
clined to believe my story, and thought it not at all improbable 
that 1 might also be avoiding my creditors; but I could easily per- 
ceive at the same time that they could not divest themselves of 
some commercial jealousy, thinking it not improbable that I might 

find the means of attempting a second expedition into these coun. 
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tries with a large capital, in case I should return from the present 
with a conviction of the profitable nature of the trade. It was 
probably for this reason that they thought it necessary to ill treat 
me, in order to prevent my making any further attempt. Several 
Turks from Asia Minor or from European Turkey had, within the 
last ten years, endeavoured to engage in the trade, but the Daraou 
people had always found means to disgust them so much, as to make 
them abandon any second enterprize. When in addition to other 
motives for ill-treating me, the traders saw in me every appearance 
of a poor man, that 1 cut wood, and cooked for myself, and filled 
my own water-skins, they thought me hardly upon an equality with 
the servants who are hired by the merchants, at the rate of ten dollars 
for the journey from Daraou to Guz, or Shendy, and back again. I 
had always endeavoured to keep upon good terms with the family 
of Alowein, who were the principal Fellah merchants, and whose 
good offices I thought might be useful to me in the black countries; 
but when they saw that I was so poor that they could have but 
little hopes of obtaining much from me in presents, they soon for- 
got what I had already given them before we set out, and no longer 
observed the least civility in their behaviour towards me. They 
began by using opprobrious language in speaking of Hassan Beg, 
of Esne, observing that now we were in the desert, they cared little 
for all the Begs and Pashas in the world ; seeing that this did not 
seriously affect me, they began to address me in the most vulgar 
and contemptuous language, never calling me anv thing better 
than Weled, “ boy.”” Though they became every day more in- 
sulting, I restrained my anger, and never proceeded to that re- 
taliation to which they evidently wished to provoke me, in order 
to have sufficient reasons for coming to blows with me. In the 
beginning of the journey, I had joined the party of the Alowein in 
our evening encampment, although I always cooked by myself; I 
was soon, however, driven away from them, and obliged to remain 
alone, the people of Daraou giving out that several things had been 
purloined from their baggage, and that they suspected me of hav- 
ing takenthem. Notto enter into any further details, it is sufficient 
to say, that not an hour passed without my receiving some insult, 
even from the meanest servants of these people, who very soon imi- 
tated and surpassed the masters. When we arrived at the well 
of Nakeyb, and the camels and asses went to be watered, and the 
water-skins were carried to be filled, some people of the caravan 
descended according to custom into the wells to fill the Delou or 
leather bucket, while others drew up the water. Having no friend 
to go down for me, I was obliged to wait near the well the whole 
afternoon, until near sunset, to the great amusement of my com- 
panions, and I should have remained unsupplicd had not one of 
the guides at last assisted in drawing up the water from above, 
while I descended into the well to fill the Delou.” P. 178. 


The contempt and jealousy with which our traveller was 
garded by all the individuals re caray ‘as displayed 
regarded by all the individuals of the caravan, was display 
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on every possible occasion. It consisted of about eighty 
persons, and was divided into twelve messes, but none of 
them would permit him to join them. In another place, a few 
pages farther, he tells us, 


«© Whenever it was known before hand that the chiefs intended 
to stop in a certain valley, the young men of the caravan pushed 
eagerly forwards, in order to select at the halting place the largest 
tree, OF some spot under an impending rock, where they secured 
shelter from the sun for themselves and their mess, Every day 
some dispute arose as to,who arrived the first, under some particu- 
lar tree: as for myself I was often driven from the coolest and 
most comfortable birth, into the burning sun, and generally passed 
the mid-day hours in great distress: for besides the exposure to 
heat, I had to cook my dinner, a service which I could never pre- 
vail upon any of my companions, even the poorest servants, to per- 
form for me, though I offered to let them bare in my homely fare. 
In the evening, the same labour occurred again, when fatigued by 
the day’s journey, during which I always walked for four or five 
hours, in order to spare my ass, and when I was in the utmost need 
of repose. Hunger, however, always prevailed over fatigue, and [ 
was obliged to fetch and cut wood to light a fire, to cook, to feed 
the ass, and finally to make coffee, a cup of which, presented to 
my Daraou companions, who were extremely eager to obtain it, 
was the only means! I possessed of keeping them in tolerable good 
humour. A good night’s rest, however, always repaired my 
strength, and I was never in better health and spirits than during 
this journey, although its fatigues were certainly very great, and 
much beyond my expectation.’’ P. 187. 


The above extracts will be sufficient to acquaint the rea- 
der with the nature of the enterprize which Burckhardt had 
embarked in, and of the sort of life which a white man, even 
supposing him to pass under the character of a Mussulman, 
has to encounter among these more than barbarous tribes ; 
and Mr. Burckhardt on one occasion takes an opportunity of 
expressing his admiration at the wonderful knowledge of men, 
firmness of character, and promptitude of mind, which fur- 
nished Bruce with the means of making his way through 
these savage and inhospitable regions as a European, 

If we except the variety of misery and insults to which 
our author was exposed in the course of his journey across 
the desert, it offered but little to diversify the time. Mr. 
Burckhardt tells us that he often enquired of his companions 
whether they had ever experienced the Simoom, or poisonous 
blast of the desert, as it has been called, but could never find 
that any such fatal effects as Bruce and other travellers have 
ascribed to it have ever been witnessed by the natives, 
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‘Towards the end of the journey across the Nubian desert, 
the caravan experienced much suffering, in consequence of 
some wells, at which they had expected to recruit their su 
ply of water, being exhausted ; and they arrived at Berber 
in a very exhausted condition. The account which is given 
of the state of manners at this town (and the description, we 
observe, will apply with little variation to most of the other 
towns which our author visited) is striking and instructive. 
The people seem to be as nearly in a state of nature as far 
as religion, literature, and government are concerned, as can 
well be imagined ; the following extract may have its use for 
those who wish to know what that state really is, abstracted 
from the dreams of theo-philanthropists. 


‘“« The people of Berber are a very handsome race. The native 
colour seems to be a dark red-brown, which if the mother isa slave 
from Abyssinia becomes a light brown in the children, and if from 
the Negro countries, extremely dark. The men are somewhat 
taller than the Egyptians, and are much stronger and larger limbed. 
Their features are not at all those of the Negro, the tace being oval, 
the nose often perfectly Grecian, and the cheek bones not pro- 
minent. The upper lip, however, is generally somewhat thicker 
than is considered beautiful among northern nations, though it is 
still far from the Negro lip. Their legs and feet are well formed, 
which is seldom the case with the Negroes. They have a short 
beard below the chin, but seldom any hair upon their cheeks, 
Their mustachios are thin, and they keep them cut very short. 
Their hair is bushy and strong, but not woolly; it lies in close 
curls, when short, and when permitted to grow, forms itself into 
broad high tufts. ‘ We are Arabs, not Negroes,’ they often say; 
and indeed they can only be classed among the latter by persons 
who judge from colour alone.” P. 216. 

“ The four villages of Berber are all at about half an hour’s walk 
from the river situated in the sandy desert, on the borders of the 
arable soil, Each village is composed of about a dozen of quar- 
ters, Nezle, standing separate from one another, at short dis 
tances, The houses are generally divided from each other by 
large court-yards, thus forming no where any regular streets. 
They are tolerably well-built, either of mud or of sun-baked 
re and their appearance is at least as good as those of Upper 
Egypt. Each habitation consists of a large yard divided into 
an inner and outer court. Round this yard are the rooms for the 
family, which are all on the ground floor; I have never seen in an 
of these countries a second story, or staircase. To form the roof, 
beams are laid across the walls; these are covered with mats, 
upon which reeds are placed, and a layer of mud is spread over 
the whole. The roof has a slope to let the rain water run off, 
which in most houses is conducted by a canal to the court yard, 
thus rendering the latter in time of rain a dirty pond, Two of the 
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apartments are generally inhabited by the family, a third serves as 
a store-room, a fourth for the reception of strangers, and a fifth is 
often occupied by public women.” P, 212, 

“ The outer court in the generality of houses, contains a well of 
brackish water, fit only for cattle ; here the male-inhabitants of the 
house and strangers sleep, during the hot season, either upon mud 
benches adjoining the rooms, or upon Angareygs, or upon the 
ground; here the master’s favourite horse is fed, and here all bu- 
siness is transacted in the open air. I have already mentioned a 
room of public women, often met with in these habitations. 
Indeed there are very few houses of people called here respectable, 
where such women are not lodged, either in the court yard itself, 
or in a small room adjoining the yard, but without its gate; in the 
house where I Jodged, we had four of these girls, one of whom was 
living within the — the three others in contiguous apart- 
ments, They are female slaves, whom theit masters, upon marrying 
or being tired of them, have set at liberty, and who have no other 
livelihood but prostitution, and the preparation of the intoxicating 
drink called Bouza. Female slaves are often permitted to make 
a traffic of their charms before they are at liberty, in ‘order that 
they may acquire a sufficient sum of money to purchase it. When 
at liberty their former owners take care to make them pay house 
rent; some masters are said to participate in their gains, and 
generally afford them protection in the quarrels which frequently 

pen. : 

“ The night of our arrival at Berber, after we had supped, and 
that the neighbours who had come to greet us had retired, three 
or four of these damsels made their appearance, and were saluted 
with loud shouts by my companions, who were all their old ac- 
quaintance. Some Angareygs were brought into the open court- 
yard, which the principal people of our party having taken pos- 
session of, the women proceeded to give them “ the welcome,” 
as they call it. The men having undressed to their loins, and 
stretched themselves at full length upon the Angareygs, were 
rubbed by the women with a kind of perfumed grease, much in 
the same manner as is used after coming out of the bath. This 
operation lasted for about half an hour, but the parties remained 
together for the whole night, without being in the least annoyed 
by the neighbourhood of those who were lying about in the court- 
yard. During the whole of our stay at Berber we had these 
damsels almost every evening at our quarters, and the same was 
the case in the other houses occupied by travellers. The rooms of 
the women were scarcely for a moment free from visitors. The 
prepare, as‘] have already stated, the Bouza, and as it is difficu 
for any person to indulge in the drinking of this liquor in his own 
house, where he would be susanodioncty surrounded by a great 


number of acquaintance, it is generally thought preferable to go to 
the women’s apartment, where there is no intrusion. Many of 
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these women are Abyssinians by birth, but the greater part of them 
are born at Berber of slave parents. They are in general hand- 
some, and many of them might even pass for beauties in any 
country.”” P. 214. 

* The effect which the universal practice of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery has onthe morals of the people may easily be conceived, 
Indeed every thing discreditable to humanity is found in their chae, 
racter, but treachery and avidity predominate over their other bad 
qualities, In the pursuit of gain, they know no bounds, forgetting 
every divine and human law, and breaking the most solemn ties and 
engagements. Cheating, thieving, and the blackest ingratitude, 
are found in almost every man’s character, and | am perfectly con- 
vinced that there were few men among them, or among my fellow 
travellers from Egypt, who would have given a dollar to save a 
man’s life, or who would not have consented to a man’s death in 
order to gain one.”........ 

‘** During the fortnight I remained at Berber, I heard of half a 
dozen quarrels occurring in drinking parties, all of which finished 
ia knife or sword wounds. Nobody goes to a Bouza hut without 
raking his sword with him; and the girls are often the first sufferers 
in the affray. 1 was told of a distant relation of the present chief, 
who was for several years the dread of Berber. He killed many 
pepple with his own hands, upon the slightest provocation, and his 
strength was such that nobody dared to meet him in the open field. 
He was at last taken by surprise in the house of a public woman, 
and slain while he was drunk. He once stript a whole caravan 
coming from Daraou, aud appropriated the plunder to his wo- 
men, In such a country, it is of course looked upon as very 
imprudent to walk out unarmed after sunset ; examples often hap- 
pen of persons, more particularly traders, being stripped or robbed 
ut night in the village itself. In every country the general topics 
ef conversation furnish a tolerable criterion of the state of society; 
and that which passed at our house at Ankheyre gave the most 
hateful idea of the character of these people. ‘Ihe house was 
generally filled with young men who took a pride in confessing the 
perpetration of every kind of infamy.’ P 221. 

‘* Upon our first arrival the people appeared to me very hospit- 
able. Every morning and evening large dishes of bread and meat 
and milk, ofien mach more than we could eat, were sent to us from 
different quarters. This lasted for five or six days, when those 
who had sent the dishes .came to ask for presents, as tokens of 
friendship ; this was well understood to be a demand of repay- 
ment ; and we found ourselves obliged to give ten times the value 
of what we had eaten. In general foreign mercliants are consi- 
dered as “ good morsels” (as the Arabs say,) of which every body 
bites off as much as he can; we were the whole day beset by 
people who came to ask for presents, but our companions were 
old traders; they well knew to whom it would have been imprw- 
dent ‘tu deny a favour, but never made the smallest present except 
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when necessary. I have had people running after me the whole 
day praying to have a niece of soap to wash their shirt. Had T 
listened to them, I should have had ten demands of the same kind 
the next day. It may be taken as a general rule in these countries 
never to make any presents unasked, or to give more than half of | 
what is requested, for a traveller will find it more useful to his pur- 
poses to have the reputation of parsimony than that of generosity. 
The same advice would not be suitable in Syria or Egypt, and it 
may here be remarked, that of all the duties which belong to the 
traveller, that of knowing the proper seasons for making or with- 
holding presents is the most troublesome and difficult, not only 


in the Negroe countries, but in every part of the East known to 
me”? P, 223. 


The above extracts, had they been taken from any ordi- 
nary writer, would have created a suspicion of exaggeration; 
but this is plainly a weakness from which Mr, Burckhardt is 
commonly free; it is melancholy to find him closing his 
account of this people by observing, that “* the preceding 
details respecting Berber are for the greater part applicable 
to Shendy, and, as far as I could learn to all the petty Mek- 
doms from thence to Sennaar.” 

After remaining about a fortnight at Berber, the caravan 
se,out again for Shendy, a town several days journey to the 
south. It now consisted of only about two-thirds its original 
number; some of the merchants had returned to Egypt, 
others remained at Berber. ‘The Daraou merchants, aader 
whose protection and countenance our traveller set out, con- 
ceiving that his society could be no longer of any advantage 
to them, as they found that he contended for every handful 
of Dhourra, and resisted, upon principle, every attempt at 


position, now determined to abandon him entirely to his 
ate. 


“ We had halted for some minutes in the plain, near a pond of 
water, before the village. On starting again, they order ed me, in 
acontemptuous manner, to keep off, and not to come near their 
party any more. The boys accompanied these orders with a 
shouting similar to that which is made in driving dogs away, and 
then beating my ass with the but-end of their lances, they drove 
him into the desert. 

“T had always endeavoured to keep on good terms with our 
Ababde companions, who, bad as they were, were still better than 
the Daraou people; I now asked them whether they intended to. 
eave me tothe mercy of the Meyrefab robbers, or would permit 
me to make one of.their party. They immediately consented to 


P- sraning them, and my situation became thus materially bettered.” 
» 259. 
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It was on the 7th of April, that the caravan left Berber ; 
en the 10th it reached Damer, where it remained till the 
15th. It is a large town, containing above 500 houses, and 
although the inhabitants are not exempt from the debauchery 
of manners which prevails among all the other towns of 
Soudan, yet a certain degree of external homage is here 
paid to decency. ‘The government is a hierarchy, under a 
sovereign Pontiff, who is much more gifted than the Pontiff 
of Rome ; for he is an hereditary necromancer, and keeps 
both his own subjects and all the neighbouring country in 
awe. Certainly, if we may judge from the effects here and 
at the neighbouring towns, any religion seems to be better 
than no religion at all. 


“ Damer is a large village or town, containing about five 
hundred houses. It is clean, and much neater than Berber, hav- 
ing many new buildings, and no ruins. The houses are built with 
some uniformity, in regular streets, and shady trees are met with in 
several places. It is inhabited by the Arab-tribe of Medja-ydin, 
who trace their origin from Arabia; the greater part of them are 
Fokara, or religious men. They have no Shikh, but a high pon- 
tiff, called El Faky el Kebir (the great Faky), who. is their reab 
chief, and decides, all matters in dispute. ‘Phe family of Medjdoule, 
in whom this office is established, has the reputation of producing 
necromancers, or persons endowed with supernatural powers, from 
whom nothing remains hidden, and whose spells nothing can with. 
stand. Innumerable stories are related of their magic powers, of 
which the following is aspecimen: Abdallah, the father of the 
present Faky, caused a lamb to bleat in the stomach of the thief 
who had stolen, and aflerwards eaten it. The Faky is resorted to 
in all cases where property is stolen, and as every body entertains 
the greatest terror of his supposed omniscience, it is generally an 
easy task with hin to perfarm wonders. If I am not mistaken, the 
office of the great Faky is hereditary ; of course it is essential that 
the successor should be a shrewd man, and well instructed in the 
Mussulman law,.these being absolutely necessary to enable him to 
act his part. ‘The great Shikh, however, is not the only person in 
the place who possesses magica! powers; there are many Fakys of 
less note, who enjoy a similar credit, in proportion always to theit 
sanctity and learning, and thus the whole town of Damer: has ac- 
quired great reputation. IJLere are several schools, to which young 
men repair from Darfour, Sennaar, Kordofan, and other parts of 
Soudan, in order to acquire a proficiency in the law, sufficient @ 
enable them to make a figure as great Fakys in their own cout- 
tries. ‘Ihe learned men of Damer have many books, but they 
treat exclusively of religious and judicial subjects. Amongst 
others, I saw a copy of the Koran worth at least four hundred 

iasters, and a complete copy of Bochari’s Commentaries upon the 
Koran, worth double that sum, at the Cairo. book-market. Thest 
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books are brought from Cairo by the young 'akys of Damer them- 
selves, many of whem go to study there in the mosque El Azher, 
or in the great mosque at Mekka, where they remain for three or 
four years, living during that time priacipally upon alms and sti- 
pends. In the schools at Damer they teach the true reading of 
the Koran, and deliver lectures on the Tefsyn (explanations of 
the Koran), and on the Touhyd, or the nature of God, and his di- 
vine attributes. They have a large well built mosque, but without 
a minaret; it rests upon arches built of bricks, and the floor is 
covered with fine sand. This is the coolest spot in Damer, and 
much resorted to by strangers to pass a few hours in sicep after the 
mid-day prayers. Aroun:| an open place adjoining the mosque 
are a number of schoul-rooms. Many Fakys have small chapels 
near their own houses, but the Friday’s prayers are always per- 
formed in the great mosque. The chief Fakys live with great os- 
tentation of sanctity, and the Faky el Kebfr leads the life of a her- 
mit; he occupies a small building in the midst of a large square in 
thetown. One part of this building is a chapel, and the othera 
reom about twelve feet square, in which he constantly resides day 
and night, without any attendants, and separated from his own 
family. He lives upon what his friends or disciples send him for 
breakfast and supper. About three o’clock in the afternoon he 
quits his chamber, after having been shut up all the morning, 
occupied in reading, and takes his seat upon a large stone bench 
before the building. He is here joined by all his fraternity, and 
business is then transacted until long after sun.sct. I went once 
to kiss his hands, and found him a venerable figure, entirely wrapped 
up in a white cloak. He asked me from whence I came, in what 
school I had learnt to read, and what books I had read; and he 
seemed satisfied with my answers. Near him sat a Moggrebyn 
Shikh, a native of Mekincz, who had come from Mekka, to serve 
as his scribe, and who transacted all the public business. I was 
told that this person had fount means to amass a large sum of 
moncy. 

“The affairs of this little hierarchical state appear to be con- 
ducted with great prudence. All his neighbours testify much re- 
spect for the Fakys; the treacherous Bisbarein even, are so com- 
eer kept in awe by them, that they have never been known to 
turt any of the people of Damer when travelling from thence across 
the mountains to Souakin. They particularly fear the power of 
the Fakys to deprive them of rain, and thus to cause the death of 
their flocks.” BP. 265. 

. 

Leaving Damer on the 15th of April, the caravan arrived 
on the 17th at Shendy. This town, after Sennaar and 
Kobbe (in Darfour) is the largest town in this part of the 
world. It contains from eight hundred to a thousand houses, 
Which being scattered without any order, and at considerable 
distances {som each other, cover a large space of ground. 
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As the authority of the Mek is better established at this 
place, than is usually the case among this people, a certain 
degree of security is thereby given to commerce, which, as it 
is also free from any imposts, has rendered the town a place 
of very considerable trade. The morals and habits of the 
people are the same as at Berber. It has a daily and one 
weekly market; the common currency is here as elsewhere, 
Dhourra and Dammour ; the last a kind of linen cloth. But 
slaves and camels form also a part of the circulating medium, 
and are often transferred through several hands, in one 
market day. The articles usually offered for sale are but- 
cher’s meat, milk, tobacco, sandal wood, gums ané drugs of 
various kinds. On the great market days the town is fre- 
quented by several thousands of people trom the neighbour- 
ing country, to the distance of three or four days journey ; 
and judging from their appearance, they all seemed to be of 
the same race. About 500 cows, as many camels, 100 asses, 
and twenty or thirty horses, were on sale at one time, besides 
slaves, who form a very principal article of merchandize. 
The only artizans whom Mr. Burckhardt saw, were black- 
smiths, silversmiths, who work ornaments for the women, 
tanners, potters, and carpenters. Soap, sugar, beads (whick 
form a kind of currency) coral, paper, hardware of different 
kinds, are also articles of commerce, as are likewise ivory, 
musk, rhinoceros horns, whips, ebony, coffee beans, leather 
and honey. The trade is carried on with very small capital ; 
seldom more than two to three hundred dollars; and much 
of this is borrowed in Egypt (by the Egyptian traders) at 
fifty per cent., which the borrowers are enabled to repay out 
of their extravagant profits. The number of slaves sold 
annually in the market, Mr. B. calculated to be about 5000. 
By far the largest proportion of them are under the age of 
fiiteen; above that age they are considered less valuable, as 
they become intractable and difficult toattach. With respect 
to the treatment of the slaves, Mr. B. considers it as being 
kind. The condition has little dreadful in it in the East 
except the name; for the slaves are treated altogether as 
children of the family, and it is thought disgraceful to sell 
one that has long resided in it. Such a one commonly 
thinks himself superior to every member of it, except 
the master; he is admitted into all the family councils, is 
allowed to trade on his own account, and provided he is @ 
bold fellow, and can wield a sword upon occasion, is per- 
mitted to do just what he pleases. 

Nothing unpleasant occurred to our traveller during his 
stay at Shendy. He seems to have conciliated the good will 
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and respect of the Ababde guides, by his courage and com- 
mand of temper, and an occasional display of liberality ; and 
under the countenance of their protection, he walked*about 
the town, took his station in the market, and sold his wares 
in a stall, Just as if he had no other interest in being there. 

Having disposed of his merchandize, he paid’the expences 
of his stay, made a present to his landlord, purchased a camel 
for eleven dollars, gave sixteen for a young slave, hoping to 
find in him a useful and constant companion, laid in his pro- 
vision, and after all accounts were settled, had four dollars 
left. ‘This was a small sum, but as he calculated upon being 
able to sell his camel when he reached Souakin, and had let- 
ters of credit at Djidda, he felt no uneasiness on the score of 
his finances. 

The Souakin caravan took its departure on the 17th of 
May; we are forced to refer our readers to the work itself 
for the occurrences of this part of his journey, which contains 
a great variety of interesting particulars; we can only spare 
room for the following ; it will shew that those who are vain 
of their persons had better not travel in Africa. 


“The caravan halted near the village, and I walked up to the 
huts to look about me. My appearance on this occasion, as on 
many others, excited an universal shrick of surprise and horror, 
especially among the women, who were not a little terrified at 
seeing such an outcast of nature as they consider a white man to 
be, peeping into their huts, and asking for a little water or milk. 
The chief feeling which my appearance inspired I could easily per- 
ceive to be disgust, for the Negroes are all firmly. persuaded that 
the whiteness of the skin is the effect of disease, and a sign of 
weakness; and there is not the least doubt, that a white man is 
looked upon by them as a being greatly inferior to themselves. At 
Shendy the inhabitants were more accustomed. to the sight if not of 
white men, at least of the light-brown natives of Arabia; and as 
my skin was much sun-burnt, I there excited little surprise. On 
the market-days, however, I often terrified people, by turning short 
upon them, when their exclamation generally was: Owez billahi 
min es-sheyttan erradjim, ‘‘ God preserve us from the devil!’ One 
day, after bargaining for some onions with a country girl in the 
market at Shendy, she told me, that if I would take off my turban 
and shew her my head, she would give me five more onions; I in- 
sisted upon having eight, which she gave me; when I removed my 
turban she started back at the sight of my white closely shaven 
crown, and when I jocularly asked her whether she should like to 
have a husband with such a head, she expressed the greatest sur- 
prise and disgust, and swore that she would rather live with the 
ugliest Darfour slave.” P. 376. 


On the 26th the caravan reached Souakin;-a town upon 
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the Red Sea opposite Djidda, which is the port of Mecca, 
With the description of Souakin, the present volume may be 
said to end. e number of houses in this town is about 
600, and the inhabitants a motley race of Arabs, Negroes, 
Indians, and Turks. The manners of the people are the 
same as those of the interior; they possess all the vices of 
these last, with the addition only of a greater degree of 
cruelty. They havea bad character even among their own 
neighbours, ‘Though you give them water,” said an Arab 
of Zemzen, to “drink when they are thirsty, yet they will 
suffer you to choke with thirst even when their own wells are 
full.” And to this character of them Mr. B, adds his testi- 
mony, which indeed is sufficiently justified by the facts which 
he relates ; as a specimen of which, we shall make one more 
extract, and then conclude our article. The Aga of Souakin 
lives in much dread of the Pasha of Egypt, from whom our 
traveller was provided with Firmaans, which he had hitherto 
carefully kept concealed ; he found them, however, of power- 
ful use at this place; had he produced them at any other 
place of his journey, the suspicion which the possession of 
such a proof of rank and consequence would have created, 
might probably have proved fatal to him. But at Souakin, 
he had no fear, as he was so shortly to be within the imme- | 
diate influence of the Pasha, who had at that time an army 


on the opposite coast. Every caravan pays certain duties to 
the Emir el Hadhuibe on its arrival : 


«* With respect to myself, my camel had become so famous in 
the caravan for his strength and agility, that the Emir wished to 
make it his own; he told me that all camels brought from Soudaa 
by foreign traders belonged to him by right, and therefore insisted 
upon taking mine. As I had calculated upon selling it here to 
defray my passage to Djidda, and felt confident that no such law 
existed, i refused to comply with the chief’s demand, and insisted 
upon having our differences referred to the Turkish custom-house 
officer. 1 was now in a place where I thought I might turn to 
account the Firmaan I had received from Ibrahim Pasha, as well 
as an old one given me by his father Mohammed Aly, when I left 
Cairo eighteen months ago, and before the latter had gone to the 
Hedjaz. Yet as I was not quite sure of the dispositions of these 
Bedouins and their obedience to the Pasha’s authority, | said ne- 
— of the Firmaans, but demanded to be carried before the Aga, 
to whose commands I declared I should immediately comply, if he 
ordered me to deliver up the camel. The Emir from the first day 
of our arrival had interdicted me from passing over to the island; 
he now thought he might concert his measures with the Aga him- 
eclf to strip such an unprotected person as | appeared to be; he 
acquainted the Aga with my arrival, and soon after carried me 
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himself to the Aga’s house on the island. When we entered, the 
Aga was sitting listening to some sailors; I made him a low bow, 
when he addressed me in the Turkish language in such phrases as 
would be used in speaking to servants. Finding that I did not 
answer him in the same idom, he exclaimed: in Arabic, * Look at 
that scoundrel! he comes from his brethren the Mamelouks at 
Déngola, and pretends not to know any thing of Turkish.’ It 
was true indeed, that in my face and beard I resembled more a 
Mamelouk than any other eastern native ; but every person in the 
caravan knew that I had come from Egypt to Shendy, and that I 
did not belong to the Mamelouks.” P, 451. 

‘I coolly told him that I had come to him for the purpose of 
knowing from his own mouth, whether the Emir was entitled to 
my camel. ‘ Not only thy camel,’ he replied, ‘ but the whole of 
thy baggage must be taken and searched. We shall render a 
good account of them to the Pasha, depend upon it; for you shall 
not impose upon us, you rascal, and you may be thankful if we do 
not cut off your head.’ I protested that I was nothing but an un- 
fortunate merchant, and begged that he would not add to the suffer- 
ings I had already experienced, It was my wish, for obvious rea- 
sons, to pacify him, if possible, without shewing my [irmaans, 
but Yemak soon obliged me to give up this idea; he began cursing 


and swearing in Turkish, and then calling an old cripple, to whom 


he had given the title of Waly, or police-oflicer, he ordered him to 
tie my hands, to put me in prison, and to bring my slave and bag- 
ge into his presence. I now thought it high time to produce my 
irmaans, which I drew from a secret pocket in my Thabout; one 
of them was written in Turkish, upon a piece of paper two feet and 
a half in length, and one foot in breadth, and was sealed with the 
rreat seal of Mohammed Aly ; the other, asmaller one, was written 
in Arabic, and bore the seal of Ibrahim Pasha, his son, in which 
Ibrahim termed me, ‘ our man, Ibrahim, the Syrian,’ (Radjilna 
Ibrahim es-Shamy. ) 
“ When Yemak saw the Firmaans unfolded, he became com- 
letely stupified, and the persons present looked at me with amaze- 
ment. The Aga could read the Arabic only, but he kissed them 
both, put them to his forehead, and then protested to me, in the 
most submissive terms, that it was the good of the public service 
alone, that had Jed him to treat me as he had done, and for which 
he begged me a thousand pardons. Nothing more was said about 
the kmir’s right to my camel, and he declared that | should pay 
no duty for my slave, though he was entitled to it. He very natu- 
tally asked me the cause of my appearance ; for by this time my 
dress, which had not been very splendid when I set out on my 
yourney, was literally in rags. replied that Mohammed Aly 
Pasha had sent me as a spy upon the Mamelouks, and to enquire 
into the state of the Negroe countries, and that I had assumed the 
garb of a beggar, in order to pass unmolested. Yemak now be- 
£an to consider me a great personage, and the natural Cunscequence 
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was, that he became afraid of me, and of the reports I might here. 
after make to the Pasha, concerning his conduct and his government 
in Souakin., His behaviour became most servile; and he offered 
me a slave girl, and a new dress of his own, as a present, both of 
which I refused. During my stay at Souakin, I repaired daily to 
his house to partake of a good dinner, of which I stood in great 
need, and to indulge myself in smoaking Yemak’s Persian pipe. 
The people of the town laughed at seeing this man’s pride humbled 
by the attentions he thought it incumbent on him to shew toa 
beggar like me. My object was to find protection in his company, 
to recruit my strength by his good fare, and to save expense, for 
by this time I had only two dollars in my purse.” P. 453. 


After remaining about ten days at Souakin, our traveller 
embarked for Djidda; with his arrival at this place the pre- 
sent volume ends; the account of Arabia and Mecca, will 
form the subject of future communication to the public. 
From the specimen before us, we cannot but hope that the 
public curiosity will not be left long ungratified ; and we think 
that we have extracted enough to create a similar hope in the 
breasts of our readers. 








Arr. Il. Les Quatre Concordats, suivis de Considérations 
sur le Gouvernement de U E:glise en géncral, et sur [ Eglise 
de France en particulier, depuis 1015; par M. de Pradt, 
ancien Archeveque de Malines. 3 vols. 8vo. Béchet.. 
Paris. LSI)&, 


We have been, we fear, a little deficient in our attention to 
the publications of this lively writer ; though, to be sure, it 
would require somewhat more than a reviewer's ordinary 
alacrity, to keep pace with the rapid succession with which 
they have lately come upon us. In fact, whatever happens to 
he the prey ailing political topic of the day, whether it be the 
state of the colonies, the congress of Vienna, the insurrection 
of Pernambuco, the meeting at Aix-la-Chapelle, or the 
Count de Blacas’ negociations at Rome, we never fail to 
have the assistance, not of a pamphlet merely, but of a work 
from M. de Pradt; entering into an elaborate discussion of 
the matter in hand, i investigating, with the most praiseworthy 
accuracy, the whole series of causes and consequences con- 
nected with it, rectifying all misconceptions, reconciling all dif- 
ferences, and calculating, even to the most remote degree, all 
contingent pessibilities sand probabilitits arising from it. "This 
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extraordinary fecundity, we must observe, does not appear 
to arise altogether from the vulgar book-making principle of 
industry, but is evidently connected with a certain peculiar 
susceptibility and vigilance of disposition in our Abbé, 
which keeps him perpetually alive to every thing which is 
passing around him, gives him an interest intense and imme- 
diate in all matters of political or ecclesiastical discussion, 
and suffers him, in fact, to consider no topic relating to 
human affairs as alien from his sympathy and concern. ‘The 
traces of this generous propensity are, we think, very visible 
in all our author’s works; in truth, the evident con amore, if 
we may so ungrammatically use the expression, with which 
he seems to abandon himself to his subject, forms one of the 
most striking and not least amusing characteristics of his 
mode of writing. Independently of this, however, there is 
considerable merit of one kind in most of the Abbé’s publi- 
cations; and we do not know but that of all the French poli- 
tical writings of the present day, they are those which we 
take up with the most expectation of entertainment. 

‘There may sound something equivocal in this compliment,—- 
which, at any rate, cannot be said to imply a very unqualified 
commendation,—for, in fact, politics are not the forte of the 
French. Their deficiencies on this score are generally acknow- 
ledged, and may, for the most part, we think, be pretty ac- 
curately arranged, under three distinct heads. First, we may 
mention their deplorable and almost universal ignorance, not 
merely of the most received principles of political and con. 
stitutional economy, but in general of the commonest histo- 
rical, statistical, and sometiines even geographical matter of 
fact. Secondly, the ordinary inaptitude of a Frenchman for 
all efforts of accurate and connected reasoning, whether 
arising from the natural constitution of his faculties, or that 
complexional impatience which indisposes him to all severe 
or protracted exertion of them. But above all, and pecu- 
liarly fatal, is a disposition which prevails even in those wri- 
ters who are the least liable to the objections urged under the 
two former heads: we mean that ambition of shining, that 
regard for effect, which is always uppermost ina Frenchman’s 
mind, and in literature, as in every thing else, forms the 
primum mobile of his exertions. ‘The true and distinguishing 
characteristic of all real greatness, whether of intellect or of 
character, is a pure and uncompromising passion for truth, 
disdaining all pretence or paradox; an abhorrence for the 
Whole of that system of trick and finesse by which inferior 
minds are wont to lay themselves out for the sympathy or 
admiration of their neighbours. And, if we might venture 
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to point out what we think the chief defect of the French 
character, in general, we should say it was its utter destitution 
of this important feature. This want, or depravation, of 
morul taste, seems to pervade the whole people, with a uni- 
versality of operation which we should find it difficult to 

redicate of any other national characteristic; and it is by 
it that we principally account for the fact, that with all the 
mental and si yan ect which they have so abundantly 
displayed in almost every department, whether of political or 
literary exertion, they have produced comparatively so few 
who may truly be entitled great men, and contributed so little 
conatiel assistance to the progressive advance of human 
knowledge. 

The disposition we have alluded to, has pete shewn 
itself in their literature; and indeed ‘the ort Royal writers 
form the only important exception which at present occurs to 
us. The tendency of its operation may, we think, be ob- 
served even in the best works of “ le grand siécle,” though 
corrected in its effects by the admirable taste in composition 
which prevailed at that period. But it is for the last century, 
and above all since the fatal era of the publication of Montes- 
quieu’s book, that the effects of this intellectual disorder has par- 
ticularly display editself. With alllater writers, truth seems to 
he an object merely of secondary consideration. 'T hey never 
dream of enfeebling the strength of their propositions, by any 
enumeration of those exceptions, which exist in all matters of 
general reasoning ; of accompanying their conclusions with 
any limitations, however necessary, which might detract from 
their air of decisiveness, or of spoiling the beautiful sim- 
plicity of their theorems, by the investigation of those sub- 
sidiary causes, the operation of which, must necessarily enter 
into every calculation of political consequences ;—with them 
all is trait, and point, and apophthegm : a truth which cannot 
be reduced to ten words, or which is not, like one of Dr. 
Solomon's specifics, of universal and infallible operation, 
would seem to be beneath their consideration. It is very 
plain that a people who reason in this way, can never reason 
to any purpose, und least of all can they ‘do so in matters of 

olitics ; a science so plainly experimental in its nature, and 
m which nothing is so likely to lead us wrong as the exclusive 
pursuit of a particular principle. 

M. de Pradt, we regret to say, has, in an eminent degree, 
the fault to which we have been alluding. He is continually 
coming down upon us with an epigram where an argument 
would be more to the purpose, and labouring to give point 
and poignancy to his sentences, at the manifest expense of 
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their accuracy. Barring this, however, he is for the most 
art, a lively clever writer, and his views of things, without 
being very deep or very comprehensive, are frequently sen- 
sible enough. His style too, with the exception of the epi- 
grammatic twist we have mentioned, and here and there an 
unfortunate attempt at eloquence, is commonly clear, rapid, 
and idiomatic, as we could wish; and though the general 
tone of his opinions is decidedly marked by that liberalism 
on all-matters of political or religious concern, the diffusion 
of which is, we believe, considered to be the distinguishing 
glory of this enlightened age—yet there is a naiveté or bon- 
homie in his manner of expressing this sort of trash, which 
somehow or other makes it in him more amusing than ridi- 
eulous. He seems indeed to have a most admiring con- 
viction in the reality of that illumination, which is said within 
the last thirty years to have come over the minds of men. 
Nor is there any thing about him ef that acrid atrabilarious 
rancour, which so generally characterizes our modern philan- 
thropists. In fact, if ne other conclusion could be extracted 
from his books, it would be difficult, from any one of them, 
not to infer, that the author was. a vain, lively, good-natured, 
and talkative Frenchman; the last man in the world who 
would willingly carry his principles to an extent that might 
be inconvenient either to himself or those next to him; one 
perfectly disposed to be content with any system of things, 
so long as he can, in a moderate degree, find his account in 
it, and have leisure to speculate upen every thing that is going 
on, either in the old world or the new. ‘There is something 
in this kind of character, which effectually disarms us of an 
disposition to visit its errors with amy unusual harshness. 
M. de Pradt, we believe, has not made himself remarkable 
by the most inflexible consistency ef opinion; indeed we 
have heard, a good deal of ill-natured animadversion upon 
the tenor of his political and ecclesiastical career; in the 
course of which, he is said to have betrayed such a dispositiom 
to adapt himself to circumstances, as in some measure de- 
tracts from the value of his support, as afforded to either 
party. But this is a topic on which, were we even sufli- 
ciently infermed to give an opinion upon it, we should not be 
inclined to dwell. In the first place, it can hardly be said to 
come properly within the sphere of our jurisdiction ; and, im 
the next, to parody a celebrated sarcasm of Junius, we are 
disposed to think, that in matters concerning the want of 
public principle, allowance must be made for a Frenchman. 
In fact, the thing has no actual existence in France. The 
point of honour, attached to an adherence to a particular 
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party, or set of principles, is altogether unknown in that 
country ; which, we suspect, must, for a generation at least, 

undergo the discipline of a constitutional government, before 
it can acquire the habits of f ernanses lfirmness and consistency, 
so necessary for the steady and salutary operation of the 
popular part of its regimen ; “and a violation of which, on this 
side of the water, is commonly attended by so material a loss 
of the public confidence rw esteem. ‘There would be a 
manifest injustice, in exercising any extraordinary degree of 
severity in a case where M. de Pradt could so fairly plead 
the benefit of that impunity, which has been immemorially 
conceded to the offences of the multitude; a plea which 
must especially be allowed to a Frenchman, whose grand 
principle of action, whether moral or political, is for the most 
part, the Qwen dira-t-on? of his neighbours. But, indis- 
posed as we are to take our Abbé to task upon this point, an 
allusion to it was, perhaps, in some degree necessary, to assist 
our readers inthe appreciation of certain of his opinions and 
statements, which are necessarily connected with tbe circum- 
stances of his public life. ‘The Abbé is very far from appear- 
ing to be the man, if indeed any such there be, who is capable 
of abstracting all consideration of himself, his interests, or 
his reputation, in his speculations upon matters in which he 
may have had some, however subordinate, concern. 

‘The work before us relates to a subject not the least im- 
portant of those which have fallen under the all-searching 
pen of this author ; and one, moreover, that from the circum- 
stances of his prolession and public life, he might be thought 
better qualified to speak of, than many upon which he has 
thought proper to exercise it. ‘The actual state of religion 
in France, is among the most interesting aspects of the moral 
and political condition of that country; it is, moreover, one 
upon which, over-run as we are with French tourists of all 
descriptions, we have the least accurate or precise infor- 
mation. We all know, indeed, that the Roman Catholic has, 
for twenty years, been again the established religion in 
France, and that the restored government is making every 
exertion to replace, as far as circumstances will allow, the 
ecclesiastical establishments upon the footing on which they 
stood previously to the revolution. Bnt of the specific effects 
of that revolution upon the religious sentiments of the people 
in general, particularly of the great mass of the middle 
classes , and of those residing in the provinces ; of the con- 
dition of the French pastors, of the average rate of their 
morals and learning, and of the general estimation of the 
clergy among the people; of the jurisdiction and influence 
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of the hierarchy ; of the number and nature of the French 
sects, if any such there be; of the state of the Protestants, 
and of the degree in which the destruction of the old religious 
éstablishment may have favoured the progress of their opi- 
nions; upon all these topics we are next to ignorant, nor 
have we ever had the fortune to meet with the book or the 
traveller, from whom we could glean any very satisfactory 
intelligence relating to them. And yet the subject, taking it 
merely in a political view, is probably the most important 
and most interesting that could be suggested for our in- 
quiries. It is, for instance, the point upon which, beyond 
any other, we should require to be satisfied, before we could 
venture to form any decisive opinion as to the probable per- 
mavence of the new constitutional establishments which 
have been lately created in that country. M. de Pradt's 
book cannot be said in any material degree to supply our 
deficiencies in this respect; nor indeed does it make much 
pretension to do so. Its object, which it is quite time that 
we should explain, being more directly the consideration of 
the actual relations of the restored Papal government with 
the several powers of Christendom, and particularly with 
France. But our author shall speak for himself. 

‘‘ A book,” says he, ‘‘ can never be more than the develope- 
ment of one mother-idea ; (une idée mére ;) that of the present 
work is, the inconvenience arising from admixture of spiritual 
and temporal matters; the whole” (work we suppose) ‘‘ flows 
from thence, the concordats like every thing else. As it is 
the neglect of principles which has vitiated all the concordats 
hitherto known, it has been necessary to recal and develope 
them continually, in order that they may serve as preservatives 
for future concordats. ‘The book, therefore,” he assures us, 
“is a work of principles, which being limited neither to a 
particular fact, or a particular place, but penetrating into the 
vast depths which principles open before them, is applicable 
equally to the concordats of all Europe as to those of France, 
to the concordats of all places and all periods. It contains, 
in fact, an elementary treatise upon this topic.” We fear 
this account of his own work, will not tend to prepossess our 
readers in favour of M. de Pradt’s good sense. But the 
fault is perhaps partly in our translation; and in justice to 
our author, we shall, in our future extracts, let him express 
his mother-ideas in his own mother tongue. 

We are not about to follow the Abbé throughout the whole 
of his developements, or indeed to give any thing like a 
detailed or regular analysis of the book. This, it should be 
recollected, consists of three well-sized volumes, made up 
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almost wholly of disquisition and dissertation, in the course 
of which, it was infallible that our Abbé should say a great 
deal that was neither very new nor very much to the purpose, 
We shall make no apology, therefore, for passing over the 
five first chapters of the first volume ; and, if the reader will 
profit by our experience, he will pass them over too. In the 
sixth, which is entitled ‘‘ Clergés de l'Europe.—Nombre.— 
Richesses.—Caractéres,” we entertained the hope of falling 
in with a little matter of fact; nor were we altogether dis- 
appointed, and those who have not, like us, waded through 
the eternal disputation of the preceding chapters, will hardly 
comprehend the feeling of refreshment produced upon us by 
the following spice of ‘* statistique,” which we hasten to 
impart to our readers. 

Before the revolution, the French clergy consisted of 
159,936 individuals, which may be enumerated as follows * : 

The Spanish clergy, upon an official statement furnished 
to him at Madrid, by the Count de Campomanes, he calculates 
at 149,376 persons, consisting of + 





ed Archevéques, évéques COHORT ESE HOSES EEES 136 
Chanoines, bas-cheeurs de cathédrale, & 50 personnes par 
Eg lise .cccccccccccceccccccscscccccscsesecececese 6,800 
COMES cc ccrecccececccocecccccoscesoecceoeceseeccos 44,000 
Succursales SCHERER EEE EEE EOE EO SEH EES 6,400 
Vicaires eeoeeseceses COCR EHH EB EE EES 18,000 
Keclésiastiques avec ou saus bénctices ....e.ceeeeeee+s 16,000 
Chanoimesses .ccccccccrcccccvccccccccecccccccccccecs 600 
Moines .. cccccccvcccccccscccccccescccsccccccccccese St UO 
Religieuses eeeees eeeeeeeseeee COO eee eeeeeesesreesees 27,000 
Ministres et serviteurs d’cglise...ccccccccecesccecseees 10,000 


THM coccesccccccececscccess 159,936” 





Vol. I. p. 160. 


t Archeveques cccsccccceccrcccveccsoccesscccecescsee 8 
Evéques sur le continent d'Espagne........sceecesesses 4% 
Aux iles Baléares....... nee eneaonss ccceccecesccene 3 
Cewetn Ot CURRIES oc ccccccescvoscccvcsceseeesocodsoce 2 

57 
Evéques auriliares ou coadjuteurs ......+seecceesececs 5 
Chanoines de cathedrales et de collégiales....4.....02++ 2,400 
CAR c cebedecveccosetoéeseooe eee eeeeeeerereeseees 20,080 
Vicaires, chapelains, prétres avec ou sans bénéfices...... 40,000 
Moines de tous ordres ........0c008 eccccccccccccccce GONO 
Religieuses de tous Ordres .....ccccscccecccsccsecese 22,000 


Ministres et serv: teurs d"église eee eee eeree sete ree eeeeee 15,834 


Total. cccccsceccecccecvececees 149,376” 
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The Catholic population of France, before the revolution, 
was 25,000,000, of which therefore the clergy constituted 
the 168th part. The population of Spain being 11,000,000, 
the clergy, according to the numbers above given, would 
form the 71st part of it. ‘Taking the mean numbers of these 
two countries as the average of the rest of Europe, M. de 
Pradt calculates that the whole amount of the Catholic clergy 
at that period, did not exceed nine hundred thousand, or not 
quite one ecclesiastic for a hundred inhabitants of Catholic 
Europe.. The fortune of the French clergy, at the time 
alluded to, he makes to amount to 300,000,000 francs of 
annual revenue, but it does not appear that he has any cer- 
tain or official grounds for his statement. ‘The daily masses 
alone he estimates to have produced not less than 18,000,000 
francs a year. ‘The Spanish clergy he aflirms to be equally 
rich, and applying the combined ratio of the wealth of 
these two countries to the rest of Europe, he makes out that 
the revenue of the whole Catholic clergy amounted to 
1,800,000,000 francs, which gives, taking one with another, 
about 2,000 francs per annum, for each individual. 

Much of these calculations is evidently loose and random 
enough; however we have nothing to object to their general 
accuracy. Having thus settled the “ personel” and “ ma- 
teriel” of the clergy, our author proceeds to the consideration 
of the “ moral.” But before he ventures to enter upon this 
point, he very properly takes occasion to lay down the prin- 
ciples upon which the investigation is to proceed. 


“ Létat du prétre étant un état de lumiére, il faut connaitre 
ses degrés et ses moyens de science. Le meilleur clergé sera celui 
qui aura le plus d’acquisitions faites dans ce genre, et les meilleurs 
moyens d’acquérir encore. L’état du prétre ctant un état d’uti- 
Kité, il faut rechercher le clergé qui donne le plus d’utilité & ses 
fonctions, en bannissant le plus de vices de la soci(té. Car si le 
prétre laisse subsister le vice, 4 quoi sert-il? L’état du prétre 
¢tant un état d’exemple, il faut connaitre quel est le clerge contenu 
dans les plus justes bornes. L’état du prétre étant de s’exercer 
sur les hommes, au milieu de la société, le clergé le plus en har- 
monie avec Ja societé, sans déroger 4 sa condition essentielle, sera 
le clergé préférable ; par conséquent, le clergé qui réunira la plus 
grande somme de ces attributs sera le premicr entre tous les aus 
tres,” Vol. I. p. 165. 


_ These fine and deep remarks are followed by a discussion 
m which he inquires which of the churches of Spain, Italy, 
France, and Germany, comes best within the conditions 
above laid down. In Italy, he objects, that the bishops are 
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too numerous and too poor; the prelature at Rome conttri- 
buting to throw the episcopat into the shade. The eccle- 
siastical education is bad; the subjection to-Rome almost 
universal ; the worship is loaded with practices which, under 
the appearance of devotion, stifle religion. The imlerior 
ecclesiaties are under the bishops in a situation a little too 
servile. The distribution of revenue is too unequal, the 
secular clergy too much sacrificed to the regulars, and the 
system of conventual almsgiving covered the country witha 
disgusting mendicity. He speaks in terms of great praise 
of the higher ranks of the Spanish clergy, both with respect 
to their learning and their morals. ‘The composition of the 
lower orders, he says, was not se good. In Belgium, the 
clergy preserved much the same character, under a less de- 
fective hierarchical arrangement. The plan of theological in- 
struction in that country was wiathoudeally excellent. Among 
the seminaries the most distmguished was the university of 
Louvain, consisting of forty colleges, and endowed with an 
annual revenue of 1,400,000 francs. Of the anomalous 
system prevailing in the former ecclesiastical constitutions of 
Germany, with its electoral bishoprics and princely canoni- 
cates, he tells us nothing but what every body knows ; and 
the same character, we regret to say, may be extended to his 
long account of the former condition of the French clergy, 
which consists of little else but unqualified panegyric. 

The next ten or twelve chapters contain a long and 
dull detail of the quarrels and negociations of the French 
government with the Popes, from the time of St. Louis to 
that of Louis XV; in his account of which our author has 
expended neither much reading nor much reflection. In the 
nineteenth, he discusses the rise and operation of that phile 
sophist sect, which is supposed to have had an influence 
decisive, in preparing the important revolutions which dis 
tinguished the close of the last century. There is nothing 
very deep or very original in the view which he takes of this 
subject; but he treats of it for the most part in a lively 
clever manner, and we would counsel such of our readets 
who may think it worth while to examine the work itself, t 
begin their study at this point; they will have lost nothing 
hy the omission of the preceding part of the volume.. It 
the following chapter, he speaks of the state of the clergy 
immediately previous to the revolution; he combats the 
opinions that the dissolution of the Jesuits was in any degre 
instrumental in bringing about that event. With respect ® 
the destructioa of the clergy which accompanied it, there ® 
no doubt, in one sense, a good deal of truth in his remarks 
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which indeed amount to little more than the obvious fact, 
that the prevailing contempt for the clergy was among the 

incipal and more immediate occasions of the revolution, 
which subsequently effected the destruction of that body. 

The second volume brings us to the revolution. M. de 
Pradt was among the deputies from his order to the states- 
general, and subsequently a member of the constituent 
assembly, and we entertained the hope of hearing somethin 
new respecting a portion .of the history of that eventful 
period, about which perhaps we have the least information ; 
we mean the conduct of the clergy in acceding to the mea- 
sures which immediately led to their own destruction. In 
this we have been disappointed. He gives us no facts but 
such as every body knows; nor do his disquisitiuns tend 
to throw any additional light upon the views and motives of 
the several parties at the time alluded to. We doubt, too, 
whether the light, which he does give, is very implicitly to 
be trusted tu. ‘M. de Pradt betrays a degree of moderation 
and forbearance in speaking of the conduct of the ruling 
faction at this period, particularly towards the clergy, which 
we do not at all comprehend. We gather from a note at © 
page 27, that he had left France with the rest of his expa- 
triated brethren, at that epoch of murderand robbery ; but 
the tone of calmness, and almost of apology, in which he 
speaks of one of the most atrocious acts of tyranny upoa 
record, the spoliation aud persecutiou of the ecclesiastics, 
would otherwise have led us to the conclusion, that he was 
himself, at the period in question, to be found among the 
ranks of that constitutional clergy, as it was called, who 
sought their own safety in the dereliction of their order, and 
degraded religion by a dastardly compromise with the mur- 
derous and atheistic faction, which had 08 usurped all 
power in the country. We are equally puzzled by the some- 
what too tolerant tone with which he commonly speaks of 
the philosophist sect itself, and discusses the merits of its 
principal disciples; because, inconsistent as the thing may 
appear, we are really persuaded, that he'is himself an un- 
doubting believer in the faith of which he is a minister, and 
which it was the direct object of the men we allude to, to de- 
grade and vilify, by every means in their power. The solution 
of the difficulty, we are disposed to seek in the mere weak- 
hess of his character, which makes him averse to shock what 
he may think the prevalent tone of the age, and the opinions 
of a particular party, which is still powerful in France, and 
especially predominant in the societies of the capital. 

M. de Pradt makes a calculation of what be supposes to 
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have been the numbers of the priests who took the oaths 
imposed by the assembly. ‘The cathedrals and the parishes, 
he observes, continued to be supplied, and the number of 
these amounted to forty-five thousand. Moreover, the 
greater part of the vicariats were filled, so that he estimates 
the whole number of individuals employ ed, at sixty thousand, 
Above thirty thousand cae he says, left France, of whom 
two thousand emigrated spontaneously, and the rest were 
deportés. Of the bishops, four only acceded to the new con- 
stitution. It was moreover remarked, that the clerg¢ of the 
north and east of France, with the exception of La Franche 
Compté, opposed less resistance than those of the west and 
south ; and that the examples of defection were particularly 
rare among the nuns, the number of whom were not less than 
28,000. Notwithstanding all that had been said of the con- 
straint of their vows, scarcely any were found so far to avail 
themselves of their emancipation, as to return to the world 
which was thus re-opened to them. 

The deputation from the clergy, M. de Pradt tells us, by 
no means distinguished themselves in the discussion of affairs 
at the states general. ‘The ablest men appeared in the higher 
orders : among the 244 curés, Gregoire was the only one 
who shewed either eloquence or political knowledge. 

The great object of M.de Pradt’s admiration is Buona- 
parte; and without participating with him in his opinion 
upon this point, we will allow that we have no quarrel with 
him about his expression of it. Buomaparte, it seems, was 
his friend, and patron, and benefactor. But what we com- 
plain of is, that this feeling of admiration towards the talents 
of the man, should so far have perverted his judgment, as to 
lead him to talk, almost in the tone of an apologist for the 
worst crimes, which have stamed the Page of his history. 
The kidni apping of the royal family of Spain he calls some- 
where ‘Paffaire de Bayonne ;” and throughout the whole of 
Lis account of the conduct of Napoleon towards the Pope, 
he is continually animadverting upon the imprudence and the 
insincerity of the Pontiff, and suggesting every possible 
palliation for the violences of his former master. As he 
describes the affair, indeed, it has much less the air of, what 
it really was, an act of ruffian insult and open sacrilegious 
robbery on the part of the Corsican, than of the excusable 
emportement of a generous young sovereign, losing, at 
length, all patience at the busy meddling, the ‘intractable ob- 
stinacy, the perplexing intrigue of the papal court. “It 
must be a ‘know edged,” says our charitable author, “ that 
this deplorable drama has been a combat of errors on both 
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sides. On his part, Napoleon was wanting in good faith, i 
occupying Rome by troops which he had said were merely 
about to pass through; he is wanting in the respect which is’ 
owing to sovereigns, by his personal violences against the 
Pontill, by those which he suflered on the part of his agents, 
by leaving unpunished, fur it was not done by his orders, an 
act so inexcusable as that of carrying off the Pope; he was 
unreasonable (manquoit alaraison) in demanding the abolition 
of the celibacy of the clergy, in exacting that the Pope should 
take an oath of allegiance to him, &c.” Such were the errors of 
the ‘* young hero,” as our author delights to call hii, on this 
occasion. On the other hand, his Holiness hardiy escapes 
better from the impartial animadversions of the Abbé. He 
clearly proves that in more points than one, the Pope refused 
to do every thing that Buenaparte insisted upon, and the 
consequence might have been foreseen by all reasonable poli- 
ticians. ‘‘ Pourquoi,” he asks, ‘“‘ des provocations avec un 
homme aussi irritable, comme avec aussi peu despoir de 
réussir? c’etoit une grande imprudence. Les hommes pas- 
sionés appellent cela du caractére : oui parce quils n’ont pas 
a en repentir les conséquences.” There is considerable 
naiveté, and we dare say, much truth, in this last observation, 
Nor will we deny that M. de Pradt has “ felt the conse- 
quences” of this unhappy intractibility on the part of Pope 
Pius, in a manner which may easily be supposed to have 
disturbed the calm impartiality of his judgment, respecting 
the transactions in question. We have not here the same 
embarrassment as to the origin of his opinions which we ex- 
pressed before. In fact, this quarrel of Buonaparte’s with 
the Pope had placed our Abbé in a most unpleasant, and we 
might almost say,fludicrous predicament ; were it not for the 
very serious ‘‘ consequences” which it has entailed upon the 
unhappy Abbé. This mast be explaincd. The mode of 
defence or retaliation ordinarily resorted to by the Papal 
court, in the event of ifs quarrels with other governments, is 
the refusal of bulls for the canonical institution of the bishops 
hominated hy the prince, and without which they, are inca- 
pe of officiating in their dioceses. Early in the dispute 
retween Napoleon and the Pope, the former was desirous 
of transferring M. de Pradt from his see of Poictiers to the 
archbishopric of Mechlin. M. de Pradt accordingly resigned 
his bishopric, and the Pope accepted his resignation ;. nor 
did his Holiness refuse the necessary bulls for his translation 
to Mechlin, but he issued them, omitting the name of Napo- 
leon, as the nominating person ; an omission which, it seems, 
teudered it impossible to receive the bulls, as it might induse 
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the inference that the transaction was effected by the Pope, 
proprio motu, and without the intervention of the sovereign. | 
As the breach between the Pontiff and Buonaparte con- 
tinued to widen, the Pope constantly refused to issue the 
bulls in any other manner, and the consequence was, that 
our Abbé, whose “ démission,” at least, had been perfectly 
in form, could neither get back to Poictiers nor go on to 
Mechlin; but, as he pathetically describes it, remained posted 
between a bishoprick and an archbishoprick, without being 
able to handle either. Now we are quite willing to allow 
that there was something most provokingly awkward in this 
attitude, and that it naturally indisposed our author towards 
that party who was immediately instramental in producing it. 
We admit, too, that it perfectly explains his having written 
three volumes for the developement of the ‘* inconvenient du 
mélange du spirituel avec le temporel,” a proposition which 
he states as the mother-idea of his book, and of which no 
man is better able than himself to judge of the truth. But, 
admitting all this, still he is scarcely to be justified in the 
manner in which he speaks of these transactions, and which 
betrays a want of principle not very dissimilar to that which 
characterized the proceedings of the tyrant himself. How- 
ever, we have no leisure to lecture our Abbé further upon 
these his delinquencies ; and indeed he is not a man of that 
calibre, which should make his opinions of much importance, 
whatever be their tendency or direction. We shall therefore 
waste no more discussion about them. 

Our readers will have observed, that in a passage above 
cited, M. de Pradt affirms that Buonaparte was not in fact 
the author of the Pope’s captivity. This fact is, we believe, 
as new as it seems extraordinary. Our author assures us 
that the act in question was perpetrated by Murat, entirely 
of his own motion, and without any authority whatever from 
his brother-in-law, who is described as having given way to 
the most vehement choler upon learning the violences which 
had been committed in his name. The immediate object of 
Joachim is said to have been the possession of the marche 
of Ancona. The Abbé’s authority for all this is the Marshal 
Bessiéres, whose account, he tells us, has been confirmed by 
all the subsequent enquiries he has made about the matter. 
Notwithstanding this, however, we cannot but think it an 
instance of singular credulity in our author, that he should 
for a moment give credit to a story so extravagant. It is 
quite inconceivable that Murat, or any man in Murat’s situa 
tion, would have ventured, at his own peril, upon an act s0 
important and so irreparable, and Buoneparte was the last 
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man in the world to have endured with patience so strange 
an interference on the part of one of his creatures. That he 
should have no objection to let the odium of the more violent 
part of the transaction rest upon Murat or any body else, is 
certainly not incredible. However, there is no proof that 
he betrayed the least anxiety to give any such eth miurrn to 
the business. | 

The last volume of M. de Pradt, upon the whole we think 
the best. It is chiefly taken up with a discussion of the 
merits of the concordat lately concluded by the present go- 
vernment with the Pope. The general discontent which 
attended the publication of this treaty he attributes chiefly 
to the apparent refrogression of which it gave the idea, to 
the choice of the person negotiating, the restoration of Avig- 
non, the indefinite suppression of the organic articles of 1802, 
the augmentation of the episcopal sees, and the selection of 
several of the bishops. These points of objection he suc- 
cessively developes at length, on for the most part we think 
shews clearly enough, that it was easily to be foreseen, that in 
the present state of the public feeling in France, they would 
be the object of considerable unpopularity. This, indeed, 
does not altogether decide the inexpediency of the measures 
in question ; but perhaps it lays on the advocates of them a 
more than ordinary obligation to make manifest the necessity 
of their adoption. Forty-two new episcopal seats have been 
created, over and above those which were established by the 
regulations of 1801. The principal, and indeed the only 
objection urged against this increase, seems to be the addi- 
tional expense which it imposes on the public revenue, from 
whence the new bishops are to be paid. But it is to the 
persons who, in ai PA i have been nominated to the 
bishopricks thus created, that our author chiefly objects; to 
the placing at the head of the clergy too great a number of 
persons who neither know France, nor are known by it. 
lhe regard which, in the distribution of the new preferment, 
has been paid to illustrious names, our Abbé contends to be 
equally impolitic. s 

The most interesting chapter in the book is that in which 
he treats of the actual state of religion in France. The 
matter of discussion he divides into two heads, the materiel 
and the personnel. With respect to the former, he affirms, 
that very exaggerated notions had prevailed concerning the 
extent to which the destruction of religious edifices had been 
carried, at the period of the revolationary delirium in that 
country. The cathedrals and the parish churches, he says, 
were almost invariably preserved, and continue to be quite 
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numerous enough for the service of the several parishes, 
The number of the priests, he tells us, is also perfectly ade. 
quate for all the essential purposes of the establishment, and 
notwithstanding the immense loss of revenue, which the 
church has sustained, he is of opinion, that the actual salaries 
are not, either in their gross amount, or in the degree and 
manner of their distribution, inferior to what the policy and 
justice of the case requires. The present budget of the clergy, 
by which we suppose he means, the amount of the charge on 
their account on the public revenue, is not less than 29,000,000 
francs; but the whole of their cost, including the local ex. 
penses, what he calls the casuel and the masses, he estimates 
at not less than 50,000,000 francs, which, apportioned among 
40,000 individuals, gives an average of 1,250 francs each. 
In discussing the personnel of religion in that country, he 
opens with an opinion which he seems to be aware will at 
first excite some suprize ; it is, that France was never more 
religious than at the present moment. Not only is it, he 
aflirms, incomparably more so than during the reign of 
Louis XV. but it is in reality more so than even in the age 


of Louis XIV. We shall let him explain and enforce his 
proposition iv his own words, 


‘** Non, sous Louis XIV. a céte de Fén“lon et de Bosswet, il n’y 
avait pas une religion véritable, un vrai sentiment religieux ; il Y 
avait de la pompe dans le culte, de la propension 4 dogmatiser, 
disputer, fruit des querelles avec les protestans et les jansénistes; 
il y avait de la theologie, une religion politique par opposition au 
protestantisme, au jansenisme; de la haine pour les autres cultes, 
par Pignorance absolue des principes de la tolérance ; mais il n’y 
avait oe un vrai sentiment religieux. 

** Louis XLV. et les hommes de son temps ne se sont occupes 
de la religion que comme d'une chose positive, legale, et faite en 
opposition avec les hérétiques du temps, regardés comme les jaco- 
bins du siécle, Etait-il vraiment religieux, ce temps od depuis le 
monarque jusqu’au dernier des sujets on vit tant de désordres écla- 
tans ; of la dissolution des mccurs, la fureur des duels, la frénésie 
du jeu, l'amour du vin, les rapines des traitans, formaient 1]’état 
habituel de la societé ; le temps od apparition des Voisin et des 
Brinvilliers, ces modernes Locustes, suspendait les relations ordi- 
naires des familles, et faisait craindre & chacun l’approche des 
maias auxquelles il avait l’habitude de se confier ? 

** Etait-il religieux ce temps ov |’on passa sans intermédiaire du 
s¢minaire de madame de Maintenon, et de ses jésuites aux satur- 
nales de la regence? Est-ce donc qu’un peuple vraiment religieux 
abjure dans vingt-quatre heures? Non, il ne letait point, il ne 
pouvait pas l’ctre; pour qu’il Peut ete, il faudrait dementir le covur 
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humain ; il ne se laisse pas entrainer en masse & des transitions si 
subites. 

«“ Le régne de Louis XV. rempli aussi de querelles religieuses, 
est l'époque a laquelle la France fut le moins religieuse; car & 
Dieu ne plaise que j'associe le nom sacré de la religion a cette 
orgie de quarante ans, de la fange de laquelle s’élevérent les vapeurs 
qui ont formé les foudres sous lesquels ont succombe nos temples, 
Dans aucune époque connue la religion ne fut plus méprisce, plus 
délaissée aux basses classes, plus exilce de la bonne compagnie, plus 
ironiquement proscrite par le bon ton, plus largement frappée de 
tous les genres d’opprobres ct de dérisions, Le theatre et les arts 
semblaient ligués contre elle. Point de scéne sans quelque derision 
contre le culte, point de tableaux sans quelque effigie accusatrice, 
point de succés de littérature ou de socicté sans quelque trait 
décoché contre le sanctuaire et ses ministres; et cela se passe au 
milieu d’un peuple religieux? Parce qu’il a des églises au-dela du 
nécessaire, un clergé riche et nombreux aussi au-dela du néces- 
suire, on croira qu'il a de la religion?” Vol. III. p. 201. 


There is unquestionably some foundation for all this, but 
our Abbe’s account of the matter is in one sense inaccurate. 
The truth is, properly, not that the age of Louis XLV. was 
distiguished by any prevalent spirit of irreligion, but that 
the religion which did prevail, and which, for the most part, 
was zealously and sincerely adhered to, was one in which a 
very rigid performance of its practices was unhappily but 
too compatible with a considerable relaxation on the score of 
morality. In the Romish, as in all religions, where peculiar 
and especial stress is laid upon merely formal and devotional 
exercises, a species of hedging is apt to prevail, by which 
men, at the time that they are scrupulously exact in the 
observing of the external practices of their church, contrive 
pretty effectually to evade the performance of their moral 
duties. ‘This is the real ground of the contrast upon which 
M. de Pradt animadverts ; and the same principte explains 
the apparent paradox of bis proportion respecting the actual 
condition of religion in his country. We shall give the facts 
upon which he grounds his assertion. 

* 1°, Avant la révolution, la régularité ¢tait-elle plus. grande, 
surtout dans les hautes classes, qu’elle se montre aujourd’hui? Je 
ne le crois point. C’est parmi elles que se trouvait le plus grand 
relachement ; aujourd'hui c’est le contraire : c’est parmi les mémes 
Classes que se rencontre la régularité. Avant la révolution, elles 
valaient moins que le peuple, leur exemple le corrompait ; aujour- 
@’hui elles valent mieux que lui; leur exemple peut contribuer a le 
ramener ; l'amendement découle d’ov était descendue la corrup- 
tion. Cela doit faire cspeérer, 
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de la France, parce qu’il parait étre aujourd'hui. II faut tenir 
compte du passé pour savoir ce que l’on peut attendre de }’avenir, 
Nous sortons d’une longue interruption du culte, de longs orages, 
de la disette des ministres, des persécutions qui ont aign les uns, 
eodurci les autres ; les biens nationaux ont ¢loigné beaucoup de 
monde de la religion ; lorsque toutes ces causes seront amorties, et 
que l’on sera complétement rentré dans l’ordre ordinaire, on con- 
naitra au juste l’état religieux dela France; jusque-la il est permis 
de suspendre son jugement, et d’attendre que les fruits que 1’on 
séme aient acquis leur maturité. Il est un intervalle inévitable 
entre la semence et la récolte. La génération antérieure ou con. 
temporaine de la révolution s’éteint ; il faudra voir quel sera, sur 
Jes nouvelles, l’effet des moyens employes pour raviver la religion. 

** Des cures de Paris, intiniment respectables, m’ont dit, il y a 
deja plusieurs annces, que le nombre des personnes qui suivaient 
reguli¢rement les observances de |'Eglise, augmentait annuelle- 
ment.” Vol. III. p. 215. 


A great deal might be said upon this subject, but we have 
left ourselves no room to say it; or to give any account of the 
remainder of the volume, which is chiefly taken up with an 
examination of M. de Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Génie du Chris- 
tianisme.” Upon the whole, we cannot very much commend 
our Abbé’s performance. His opinions are not always the 
most sound, or his reasonings the most accurate; and all 
that is to the purpose in his three volumes, might, with con- 
siderable advantage to his argument, be compressed into 
thirty pages. Still the book is written in that style of good- 
natured gossiping, which carries us through it without much 
effort on our part, and in the impression it leaves, we do not 
Know but that the sense of amusement predominates over that 
of fatigue. 


Arr. III. Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of 
Books and Men. Collected from the Conversation of Mr. 
Pope and other eminent Persons of his Time. By the 
Rev. Joseph Spence. Now first published from the ort- 
ginal Papers, with Notes, and a Life of the Author. By 
Samuel Weller Singer. 8vo. 540 pp. 14s. London, 
Carpenter ; Edinburgh, Constable. 1820. 


Art. IV. Observations, Anecdotes, and Characters of 
Books and Men. By the Rev. Joseph Spence. Arranged 


with Notes. By the late Edward Malone, Esq. 302 pp- 
Murray. 1820. 


Josrern SPENCE was the son of a clergyman, and was born 
in 1699. His education is jointly claimed both by Eten and 
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Winchester. At the first of ‘these schools, however, he re- 
mained but a very short time, and from the last he was in due 
season elected to New College, Oxford. In 1724 he entered 
into holy orders, and three years afterwards was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Poetry, on the very first day on which he became 
competent to this honourable office. In the year 1730 he ac- 
companied Charles, Earl of Middlesex, as a companion on 
a tour through France and Italy, and during his absence was 
re-elected for another five years (the longest period allowed 
by the statute) to the chair of poetry. in 1737, having de- 
clined the Deanery of Clogher, offered him by the Duke of 
Dorset, he embarked on a second tour, with Mr. Trevor; 
and again, two years afterwards, on a third and last, with 


- Henry, Earl of Lincoln. On his return, in 1732, he was 


resented, by his College, to the Rectory of Great Horwood, 
Bucks, (having for many years before held the small living 
of Birchanger, in Essex,) and succeeded to the vacant Regius 
Professorship of Modern History. A Prebendal Stall, at 
Durham, was given him, in 1754, by Bishop Trevor. And 
the remainder of his life was spent in literary ease, and bene- 
volent occupations, till in his 70th year he was found acci- 
dentally drowned in his own garden, having fallen, as is sup- 
posed, in a fit, into a piece of water too shallow to cover any 
part of his body. . 

As an author, Mr. Spence is chiefly known to the public. 
by his ‘‘ Polymetis ;” a work which, at the time of its first 
appearance, enjoyed a higher reputation than it has since re- 
tained. It is not, indeed, profound enough for the finished 
scholar, and it is too heavy for the mere tyro; in point of use 
it has had more popular successors, and as it is connected 
with the arts, its pretensions were never more than meagre. 
Besides this Mr. Spence published “ A Defence of Mr. 
Woolaston’s Notion of a Rule of our Actions.” With this 
we have never chanced to meet, and it does not baer gon a 
sufficiently attractive title to induce us to go out of our way 
in search of it. ‘ An Essay on Mr. Pope’s Translation of 
the Odyssey,” introduced him to that great poet, and has 
the merit of much just and elegant criticism. He reprinted 
* Lord Dorset’s Tragedy of Gorbodue, with an Account of 
the Author ;” and published some fugitive pieces and occa- 
verses, which do no great credit to his muse. 

It is much more as a man of intellectual taste than as a 
professed writer, that Mr. Spence claims a niche in the lite- 
rary history of his day. Johnson has spoken coldly, Gray 
slightingly of his powers; and in truth we do not well know 
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in what manner wholly to rebut the opinions which either of 
these great judges has expressed. He was fortunate, how. 
ever, in his times. The close verbal criticism of later gram, 
marians had not then superseded the more excursive com- 
mentary of illustration, and the classical languages were 
learnt in order that their treasures of poetry, oratory, and 
philosophy might be read, instead of these treasures being 
read that the languages may be learnt. Mr. Spence, in the 
opinion of a fellow collegian, himself a man of sound attain- 
ment, and a poet (Christopher Pitt) was ‘ the completest 
scholar either in solid or polite learning, for his years, that 
I ever knew.” And we have yet to be taught that either solid 
or polite learning is much indebted to the stiff and unornate 
pedantry which we have more recently borrowed from the 
German school. In another respect Mr. Spence was equally 
lucky: fanaticism, in his days, had not yet placed all Reli- 
gion in itinerant declamation and fiery partizanship; and 
a Churchman might preserve his credit for sober and earnest 
Christianity, even if he happened to love letters, and to be 
addicted to liberal pursuits. His charities were extensive, 
and his benevolence universal, and without affecting to be 
thought a patron, he was the active practical friend of talent 
in humble life or distressed circumstances ; Dodsley, Stephen 
Duck, Robert Hill, and, more than all, the amiable and in- 
teresting Blacklock, are among those whom he assisted to 
bring into public notice ; and without professing any undue 
regard for learned tailors or sonnetteering shoemakers, we 
may fully appreciate the kindness of heart which enabled them, 
be their merits what they may, to struggle out of obscurity. 
Gardening was one of Mr. Spence’s favourite employ- 
ments. The art, as it is now Me parse} was at that time 
in its infancy; and it is probable that the intimacy which 
subsisted between Pope and Spence contributed not a little 
to strengthen the passion and improve the taste of the latter. 
Pope's fondness for, and skill in the picturesque is well at- 
tested by the exquisite specimen which he has left behind 
him in his own grounds, at Twickenham. We know not in 
what state this much injured domain may be at present, nor 
to what new violations the “ Nymph of the Grotto” may have 
been compelled to submit. We saw her before the evil eye of 
the barbarian had yet been upon her, and while royalty itself 
was vainly petitioning that she might remain unharmed; and 
we are not likely to forget the impression which her beauties 
made onus. Mr. Spence’s first essay was at his living of Bir- 
changer, where he lurmed what he fancifully called “ a Lizard 
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Garden,” in allusion, as we should imagine, to the lines of 
Juvenal. 


Est aliquid, quocunque loco, quocunque recessu, 
Unius dominum sese fecisse Lacerte. 


With the money which he realized by the publication of 
Polymetis (upwards of 1500/.) he afterwards proposed buys 
ing a house with a few acres of ground, in which he might 
more largely indulge his propensity. Lord Lincoln, on 
hearing this intention, offered him, as a gift for life, a house 
of this kind at Byfleet, near Oatlands. And in embellishing 
this spot, consisted the chief amusement of Spence’s latter 
days. Between Byfleet and West Finchale, his Durham 
prebendal estate, his time was chiefly divided, and his for- 
tune, which far exceeded his desires, was liberally and un- 
ostentatiously applied to acts of charity. ‘Io Great Horwood 
he paid an annual visit, and his approach was a jubilee to 
his parishioners, for there were few families who needed it, 
that did not owe the fortunes of an apprenticed child, or the 
relief of their immediate wants, to the purse of their benevo- 
lent pastor. 

Spence lived in intimacy with many of the leading charac- 
ters of his day for rank and talent. He describes Maffei, 
whom he knew at Verona, as one of the most eminent and 
learned persons in Italy, as ‘a mighty good man,” and “a 
lively old bachelor.” Lady Mary Wortley Montagu he 
found at Rome, and in another of bis letters speaks of her in 
what we should consider to be appropriate terms. 


* € She is one of the most shining characters in the world, but 
shines like a comet; she is all irregularity, and always wandering ; 
the most wise, most imprudent ; loveliest, most disagreeable; best- 
natured, cruellest woman ia the world, ‘ all things by turns and 
nothing long.’—She was married young, and she told me, with 
that freedom much travelling gives, that she was never in so great 
a hurry of thought, as the month before she was married; she 
scarce slept any one night that month. You know she was one of 
the most celebrated beauties of her day, and had a vast number of 
offers, and the thing that kept her awake was who to fix upon. She 
was determined as to two points from the first, that is to be mar- 
tied to somebody, and not to be married to the man her father 
advised her to have. The last night of the month she determined, 
and in the morning left the husband of her father's choice buying 
the wedding ring, and scuttled away to be married to Mr. Wort- 
ley.” P. xxviii. 


Tkomson, Young, Lord Orford, Shenstone, Lowth, Hume, 
and Joe Warton, may be numbered among his friends ; and 
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few men appear to have been more courted or to have had 
freer access to society. 

The papers now offered, for the first time, collectively to 
the public, have been known partially for a long period, to 
the dealers in minute history. Mr. Spence appears to have 
common-placed, very largely, every thing that fell in conier. 
sation from his distinguised friends ; and his collections, in 
this way, from Mr. Pope, were carried to a great extent, 
‘These memoranda were freely communicated to Warburton, 
who once expressed an intention, which he never executed, 
of writing Pope's life. The life which Owen Ruffhead 
afterwards pablished, was revised, sheet by sheet, by the 
Bishop ; and every thing of value in it may be traced, with- 
out a shadow of acknowledgement to Spence’s papers. Dr, 
Warton is more grateful. In his Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Pope, he admits his obligation to the friend 
who then, alas, was unable to appreciate the value of the | 
just praise in which it was conveyed. Spence himself des- 
tined this collection for the press, and from its present state 
it is clear that it had been eon | transcribed for publication. 
His executors, however, prevailed upon Dodsley to forego 
a conditional purchase which he had made; and of two 
transcripts one was placed in a chest with other nena 
and the second was given to his friend and patron Lord Lin- 
coln, afterwards Duke of Newcastle. It was this last copy. 
of which Dr. Johnson obtained the loan, when he was en- 
gaged on the biography of Pope. And we need no other 
instance of that great critic’s masterly skill, than the exqui- 
site web which he was woven from these raw and undressed 
materials upon which, principally, he had to work. Malone 
also had free access to it when writing the Life of Dryden, 
and was permitted to make a complete transcript for his own 
use. From this transcript the volume which forms the se- 
cond portion, at the head of our article, is printed, and it 
was from this that the late Mr. Beloe, some years ago, an- 
nounced his inteution of publishing two large volumes, the 
fulfilment of which design, if we may judge from present 
appearances, would have required no ordinary acquaintance 
with the useful craft and mystery of book-making. The dif- 
ference between the two editions now before the public is 
simply this. ‘That which is anonymous contains some notes 
of not much value or extent, and is arranged not in Spence’ 
own chronological order, bat in a classification framed by 
Malone. ‘That which has been prepared by Mr. Singer, 
besides some variations derived from the first loose memo 
randa, and a book into which these were intermediately 
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copied, before they were digested and enlarged into their 
ultimate shape of centuries or sections, contains a supple- 
nent of anecdotes found in sundry papers and memorandum- 
books, and a few letters from various correspondents. 

We have dwelt longer upon the history of the work than 
its nature may seem to justify, but it has long been un ob- 


ject of bas blew curiosity ; and the privileged personage who 


had been fortunate enough to become initiated into the full 
mysteries of the chest, was held in no slight reverence by book 
discussing and conversational coteries; and eyen to have 
glanced at its exterior, qualified the happy demi-adept for the 
dinner-table of a collector. Despising all this quackery from 
our very hearts, we are glad that the mystic box is unlocked 
at last, and knowing what trash in general, if it be but in 
manuscript, gives a burley stride and an important grimace 
to its possessor, we have been agreeably surprised by finding 
much entertaining information in the volume before us. 

We can do little more than endeavour to throw together a 
few passages of most general interest; the very nature of 
the book precludes analysis or abridgement, and in our ex- 
tracts we may almost venture to open it at random. It is 
one of the best of that class to which we are all so much in- 
debted for some of our pleasantest hours, and of which, with 
the most grievous ingratitude we all affect to speak so slight- 
ingly,—light and /ounging reading,—and ithas one merit which 
this class does not often possess ;—we may implicitly rely 
upon its authenticity. 
an of the most pleasing anecdotes of Pope is that which 

OLLOWS : 


** His perpetual application (after he set to study of himself) 
reduced him in four years time to so bad a state of health; that, 
after trying physicians for a good while in vain, he resolved to give 
way to his distemper; and sat down calmly, in a full expectation 
of death in a short time. Under this thought he wrote letters to 
take a last farewell of some of his more particular friends ; and 
among the rest, one to the Abbé Southcote. The Abbé was ex- 
tremely concerned, both for his very ill state of health, and the 
resolution he said he had taken. He thought there might yet be 
hopes; and went immediately to Dr: Radcliffe, with whom he was 
well aE Be told him Mr. Pope’s case ; got full directions from 
him and carried them down to Mr. Pope in Windsor Forest. The 
chief thing the doctor ordered him, was to apply less; and to ride 


every day: the following his advice soon restored him to his 
health *, 


Se 





* “This was when Mr. Pope was about sevcutecn, and consequently about 
the year 1705.” 
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* It was about twenty years after this, that Mr. Pope heard of 
an Abbey’s being like to be vacant in the most delightful part of 
France, near Avignon: and what some common friead was saying 
would be the most desirable establishment in the world for Father 
Southcote. Mr. Pope took no farther notice of the matter on the 
spot; but sent a letter the next morning, to Sir Robert Walpole, 
(with whom he had then some degree of friendship) and begged 
him to write a letter to Cardinal Fleury to get the Abbey for 
Southcote. The affair met with some delay (on account of our 
court having just then settled a pension on Father Courayer) but 
succecded at last, and Southcote was made Abbot.” P. 7, 


The system of mnemonics is by no means a modern inven- 
tion. We know not how far Feinagle claimed, it as his 
own, but is clear that he had long ago been anticipated, 
Pope observes that ‘‘ the method of learning a number of in- 
coherent words, backward or forward, by fixing them, oné 
by one, to a range of pictures, is very easy; but even ac- 
cording to G. Markham, he adds, scarce of any manner of 
use.” A few years since we had again to be taught the 
truth of this remark in both its parts. We wish the great 
wet would have followed up his next hint, ‘“ As L'Esprit, 
e Rochefoucault, and that sort of people prove that all vir- 
tues are disguised vices, 1 would engage to prove all 
vices to be disguised virtues; neither indeed is true, but this 
would be a more agreeable subject, and would overturn 
their whole scheme.” He did not always remember his own 
principle: 


“ Lust when through certain strainers well refin’d, 
Is gentle Love, and charms all woman kind, &c.”? 


But it would have been well if he had found occasion to 
fill up the outline which he has given in prose ; for the pseudo- 
sagacity which delights to extenuate its own foulness, by 
nicknaming all that is good and great, is not the least mis- 
chievous weapon of the enemy of mankind. 

Cowley died of a fever brought on by sleeping all night in 
the fields after a drirking bout. Gay was so great a teeder 
that Congreve used to say, Cogito ergo sum, was no proof of 
his existence; it might be more logically deduced ‘ Edt 
ergo est.” Wycherley was a handsome man, and skilled in 
the ways of the sex. One day as he passed the Duchess of 
Cleveland’s coach, she leaned out of window and said, loud 
enough to be heard by him, “ Sir, you’re a rascal, you're a 
villain.” From that moment he entertained hopes; and 
having waited upon her the next morning to learn in what 
manner he could have disobliged her Grace, he was_ very 
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good friends with her ever afterwards. He had a singular 
defect of memory; the same chain of thought would return 
into his mind at the distance of two or three years, without 
his remembering that it had been in it before. ‘ Sacrez. 
vous vos Rois?” asked the Prince of Celamar of Lord Peter- 
borough: ‘‘ Si nous les sacrons, Monsieur, parle nous les 
massacrons,” was that great and whimsical nobleman’s an- 
swer. He used to say of Fenclon, that he was forced to run 
away from him as soon as he possibly could for fear of being 
made pious. 

We have seldom met with any thing finer than the next 
anecdote, which we shall select, of Sit Isaac Newton. 


“ Sir Isaac Newton, a little before he died, said: ‘I don’t know 
what I may seem to the world, but, as to myself, I seem to have 
been only like a boy playing on the sea shore, and diverting myself 
in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered be- 
foreme,’”” P. 54. 


What a lesson of modesty for the sciolists and smatterers 
who believe wisdom to be enclosed, each in his own nut-shell ! 
Signor Ficoroni related to Spence, whey at Rome, a stor 
which rivals the judgement of Solomon. The statue of 
Pompey, at the feet of which Cesar fell, was found entire, 
but lying transversely under two adjoining houses. ‘This 
created a dispute between the proprietors, which was referred 
to Cardinal Spada. He ordered the head to be broken from 
the body, and gave each of the claimants his share. The 
Cardinal it seems had a longing for the statue from the first, 

and after its division bought it quite a bargain. 

We remember to have heard of an old French officer, who, 
after making some odd comments on the treatment of a very 
fine subject in a picture, and being’ told that it was in strict 
accordance with the incident as related in Scripture, replied 
with a significant shrug, “ Eh bien, Monsieur, pardonnez 
moi; je suis militaire.” ‘The Italians are not much beyond 
their neighbours, it seems, in their acquaintance with Holy 
Writ. Crudeli declared that a Florentine.gentleman meet- 
ing with some expressions in Filicajah’s Sonnets taken 
literally from the Psalms, flung away the book in contempt, 
a not worth reading, crying out, ‘* Oh are you there again 
With your Lembardisms !” 

Atterbury, according to Dean Lockier, if he had been al- 
lowed his own way, would have proclaimed the Pretender im- 
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mediately on Queen Anne’s death. Ormond was afraid of 
the consequences, and desired to communicate with the coun. 
cil, and by this delay the decisive moment was lost. When 
the Bishop was in the Tower, Lord Cadogan being asked in 
the drawing room what could be done with him? answ ered, 
‘*'Throw him to the lions.” Atterbury heard of this speech, 
and sent Pope the four following lines in commemoration of 
his Lordship :— 


“ By fear unmov’d, by shame unaw’d, 
Offspring of hangman and of bawd, 
U ngreeful to the ungrateful man he grew by, 
A bold, bad, boist’rous, blust’ring, bloody booby.” 


We recommend the folowing remark of a great wit, who 
in his day ‘‘ corrected” not a few “ trifling mistakes,” to the 
Radicals, whether in Newgate, in Whitecross-treet, or on 
the country at barge. Somebody had been talking to Le Sage 
of the grumbling nature of the English in the midst of all 
their enjoyments. ‘* Surely,” said he i in return, ‘* they must 
be the most unhappy people.on the face of the earth; with 
liberty, property, and three meals a day.” “ Holland,” said 
he one day with equal keenness, ‘* would be a good country 
to live in, if you could but change the four elements and the 
people.” Le Sage was a most estimable man as well asa 
most admirable writer—his son Montmenil almost sapported 
him by his acting in his latter days; and the Abbé Colvil 
once heard the old man utter a thanksgiving, to which few, 
we fear, could have annexed a sincere amen. ‘ I thank 
my God {I don't wish for any one thing that I could net 
pray for aloud !” 





non tu prece poscis enraci 

ALnoe nisi seductis nequeas connnittere divis. 

At bona pars procerum tacita libabit acerrd. 

Haud cuivis promptum est, murmurque, humilesque susurros 
Tollere de templis, et aperto vivere voto. 


Infatuated as Pope seems to have been in regard to Bo 
lingbroke’s talents, (be said of him, that as a statesman he 
knew more of Europe than al! Europe put together; that his 
memory Was as great as his judgement; that if he was with- 
0 books he could refer to his own mind aud write fully from 

; that he sate in his study like an intelligence, and “recol- 
ier all the questions within himself; he had no leaning 
to his infidelity. One of the most interesting parts of this 


volume relates to Pope’ s last moments; we cannot do bettet 
than ory e it entire. 
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« There is so much trouble in coming into the world, and so 
much more, as well as meanness in going out of it; that ’tis hardly 
worth while to be here at all!—Zord B. [His Lordship’s melan- 
choly attidude on the morning of the ¥lst was remarkable, leaning 
ayainst Mr, Pope’s chair; and crying over him for a considerable 
time, with more concern than can be expressed. ]— Spence. 

“ On the 27th, speaking of his having so little to leave, he quoted 
two of his own verses very properly, on his whole life having been 
divided between carelessness and care.—Hooke. It was on this 
same day that he requested to de brought to the table where we 
were sitting at dinner; his appearance was such, that we all 
thought him dying. Mrs. Anne Arbuthnot involuntarily exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Lord, have mercy upon us! this is quite an Egyptian feast,’— 
Spence (from Papers), 

“¢Q great God! what is man?’ said Lord B. looking on Mr, 
Pope and repeating it several times, interrupted with sobs. 

“Upon Mr. Cheselden saying, ‘ there is no hope for him here; 
our only hope for him must be —.’ Lord Bolingbroke said, — 
*Pshaw !—we can only reason from what is, we can reason on ac- 
tualities, but not on possibilities.’ 

“ When I was telling his Lordship, that Mr. Pope, on every 
catching and recovery of his mind, was always saying something 
kindly either of his present or his absent friends: and that this was 
80 surprising, that it seemed to me as if his humanity had outlasted 
his understanding. —Lord B. said ;—* It has so !’—and then added, 
‘I never in my life knew a man that had so tender a heart for his 
particular triends, or a more general friendship for mankind !'"— 
‘I have known him these thirty years: and value myself more for 
that man’s love, than .” [Sinking his head, and losing his 
Voice in tears. ] —Spence. 

“A short time before his death, Mr. Pope said, ‘I am so cer- 
tain of the soul’s being immortal, that 1 seem to feel it within me 
a it were by intuition.’ | 

“When Mr. Hooke asked him, whether he would not die as his 
father and mother had done; and whether he should not send for 
4 priest?—He said, ‘1 do not suppose that is essential, but it 


o> look right: and I heartily thank you for putting me in mind 
Or it *,’ 





“In the morning, after the priest had given him the last sacra- 
ments; he said, ‘‘There is nothing that is meritorious but virtue 
and friendship ; and indeed friendship itself is only a part of virtue.’ 


etic 








“* Heoke told Warburton, ‘ that the priest whom he had provided to do the 
last office to the d ying wan, came oug from hun, penetrated to the last degree with 
the state of wind in which he fuund*bis penitent, resigned and wrapt up in the 

re of God and man.’—The priest had scarce departed, (says Warton) when 

‘ugbroke, coming over from Battersea, flew into a great fit of passion and 
Mdigustiou, on the uccasion of his being called iu.— Editor.” 
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«© [When Mr. Hooke whispered this to Lord Bolingbroke, at 
table, he said aloud ; ‘ Why, to be sure, that is the whole duty of 
man,’—From Pa rs.) 

“Mr. Pope died the 30th of May (1744) in the evening ; but 
they did not know the exact time: for his departure was so easy, 
that it was imperceptible even to the standers by —May oun Enp 
BE LIKE HIS!” P, $20. 


Mr. Hogg’s work has shewn the good-natured measure 
which the Stuarts have always received from the preseut 
Royal Family. King William was, in words, equally consi- 
derate to them: “ Le Pretendant est en Ecosse,” said the 
Duchess of Portsmouth to him one day, to w hich he replied, 
‘* Eh bien, il ne trouvera pas le Roi Jacques i ici.” Another 
lady who stood by wished him hanged; “ Pourquoi!” said 
the King, ‘‘ vous a-t-il fait du mal? pour moi, je le plains.” 

Doctors sometimes are not wise—Dr. Collet, mistaking 
yuxn aioros for duxn avdos, wrote fifteen reasons to prove 
that the soul was like a flute. Dr. Plot, in the manuscript 
of his History of Oxfordshire, inserted an account of a gen 
tteman who had one leg smooth and the other rough, a “fact 
of which the author himself had received plain ocular de- 
monstration. ‘The wicked wag, however, before the book 
went to the press, undeceived his credulous friend by telling 
him one leg had been shaved. 

Pope said one day to Mr. Saville, “ If I was to begin the 
world again and knew just what I do now, I would never 
write a verse.” We do not believe that he was honest in 
this declaration, or if he was so, it must have been made in 
a fit of spleen. A woman would as soon resign her beauty, 
or a hero his victories. 

Swift once gave Mr. Coote, a gentleman of good fortune 
and character, the following letter of introduction: ‘‘ Dear 
Pope, though the little fellow who brings this be a justice of 
the peace, and a member of our Trish House of Commons; 
vet he may not be ¢ altogether unworthy of your acquaintance. : 
Y oung did still worse. ‘Tonson and Lintot were both candi- 
dates for one of his works. He misdirected his answers to 
their re spective applications, and the letter which was it 
tended tor Tonson and was received by Lintot began thus: 
* "That Bernard Lintot is so great a se oundrel, th: it,’ ’ &e. 

Great men are sometimes oddly thought of by little ones. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s tenant at Coldsworth used to describe 
the philosopher as ‘a man of very few words, who would 
sometimes be silent and thoughtful for a quarter of an hour 
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together, and look all the while almost as if he was saying 
his prayers ; but that when he did speak it was always ver 
much to the purpose.” Pope did not mspire quite so iret 
respect as this in a Guinea trader, a nephew of Sir Godfrey . 
Kneller. ‘‘ Nephew,” said the painter, ‘ you have the ho- 
nour of seeing the two greatest men in the world.” ‘I don’t 
know how great you may be,” replied the slave-dea!ler, “‘ but 
I don’t like your looks. I have often bought a man much 
better than both of you together, all muscles and bones, for 
ten guineas.” ’ 

Among the letters is an interesting account by Lord Mid- 
dlesex of a riot in which his Lordship, and some other gen- 
tlemen of distinction, were unfortunately involved alter a 
tavern dinner, on the 30th January, 1735, and which was 
much misrepresented at the time. Three letters, from Spence 
avhilst on his travels, to his mother, are very amusing. In 
the last of them is related a most staggering alchemistical 
history (which it is evident Spence half believed) of a supply 
of gold, in the usual shape of mercury and a pinch of white 
powder, received by Gustavus Adolphus from an unknown 
old man. The tale passed from the King to Marshal Rhe- 
bender, from the Marshal to our then English ambassador at 
the court of Sardinia, and from this last to Spence. The 
key to it seems to be, that Gustavus, not choosing to disclosé 
the source from which he drew his treasure, invented the 
whole transaction as a blind. Mr. Herbert and Mr. Carr, in 
their correspondence, throw some light upon the early opi- 
nions in regard to the possibility of restoring suspended 
animation. One man who recovered was swelled “as big as 
a porpoise,” which we readily believe; another had been 
nnder water near three hours, to which we must be excused 
if we refuse our assent. Mr. Herbert was a great experi- 
mentalist, and he satisfied himself of the eflicacy of the remedy 
which Demosthenes used for stuttering. He filled the mouth 
of a girl, who hesitated in her speech, with cockle-shells ; and 
found that she spoke much plainer the newt day. Mr. Wheeler 
and Stephen Duck each give accounts of a character whom 
Pope has immortalized: Keirl the “‘ Man of Ross;” and he 
seems richly té have deserved the poet’s eulogium. Hame’s 
relation of Blacklock is not new to us, though we by no 
means recollect where we have met with it. It is interesting 
M many points, and is worth attention from all who make 
either matter or mind their study. 

We might continue these gossiping extracts for ever, but 
our limits long since have warned us to desist. We doubt 
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not that these publications will have, as they deserve, a rapid 
sale; and to avoid giving offence to either of the biblio 
ketish brethren by adjusting the claims of precedence between 
the two editions, we recommend all our readers who can af- 
ford to pay for amusement, to purchase both. 











Art. V. Emmeline. With other Pieces, by Mary Brun. 


ton, Author of Self Control and Discipline. Crown 8vo, 
Constable, Edinburgh. 1819. 


Ir it be possible to suggest any topic in literature which 
would furnish a dissertation at once novel and instructive, 
we are inclined to think that such a topic might be found by 
almcst any competent inquirer, who would be at the pains of 
examining into that marvellous influence which a little know- 
ledge of real life seems to exercise on the mature productions 
of all writers of ability. We mean those writers who choose 
man and human nature for their material; and, for the sake 
of gaining a point of comparison, we may farther limit the 
selection to those, who may have made their first venture in 
literature at an early age, and with only those meagre notions 
which “* books or swains” may have reported to them of 
what is commonly called the world. If an exposition of the 
true nature and principles of this influence could be com- 
pressed into a brief and popular treatise, we are fully per- 
suaded that its author would not lose his labour; and the 
subject ought to be the more inviting, because the docu- 
ments would lie all before him; consisting, as they do, in 
the diflerent pictures of the same mind, which almost any two 
works of the same writer will in such cases exhibit ; and ask 
ing only for a plulosophical discrimination of the true causes 
of the change of features disclosed by them, a discrimination 
which, though it may be rare to possess, it is always, to all 
those who possess it, exceedingly delightful to exercise. 
‘this high province we will not dare to assume, but we 
think that we lave tair “round for observing that few oppor 
tunities could arise of exercising it, more striking, or on all 
accounts more pleasing, than that presented by this pesthw 
mous fragment of the amiable authoress of Discipline and 
Self-Control. Her first work, if we may trust our memo 
ries, with the exception of that pure and devotional sept 
ment which pervades every part of it, and which cannot be 
praised too unreservedly, is formed almost wholly on thos 
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exaggerated opinions of desperate passion, and of romantic 
adventure, which, we thought, now never travelled beyond 
the boarding school, or rather beyond that class of almost 
wholly uneducated young women, who, having noaccess to any 
polished society, borrow from tie refinements, if they may be 
so called, of common novels, their creed of love, aud its sup- 
posed effects. All this romance too is intended in Selt: 
Control as a delineation of actual life, of the very scene in 
which the men and women of this world are called on to 
exercise a true moral discipline; though any reasonable 
person would as soon expect to meet Una and her lion in 
Hyde Park as a Miss Montreyille ata grocer’s in Holborn. 
‘The conception is altogether extravagant. ‘The consequence 
of this defect in the argument, if argument be not too 
serious a word, is that the moral application which the 
writer had in view misses entirely ali those who were most 
intended to draw it. Hargrave and the Montrevilles are 
meant for people of fashion, and if people of fashion would 
study their history for the sake of the good ethics deducible 
from it,,we are quite sure that they would be wisely em- 
ployed. But then the application they in fact make is just 
the contrary :—that there are no people who do or say as these 
characters are represented doing or saying; that therefore 
the picture is not like, and they have no concern with it: 
moreover, that it is incongruous no less to nature than to 
manners, and heavy notwithstanding all its marvellous. 

We are unwilling to pass any kind of censure on a writer 
how no more, and for whom we entertain a high and just 
esteem, though we are persuaded she must always have felt 
herself too strong both in virtue and talents to take unkindly 
any equitable criticism: ut our motive in thus speaking of 
her early defects is only to show by comparing her earlier with 
her after selt, how well she has profited by those means of im- 
provement which she has since possessed. At the time when 
her first production was written, she had previously lived 
almost wholly in the country, and in an apparently retired 
Situation. Many years afterwards, years passed in society, 
and in a society which seems to have been well calculated te 
cherish and perfect both her knowledge and her powers, the 
fragment betore u- comes from her pen. Of the story con- 
tained in it we may take the folowing abstract. 

_ Emmeline, the divorced wife ofa Mr. Devereux, marries a 
Sir Sidney De Clifford, her seducer, who carries her after a 
short tour to his seat. De Clifford, a man characteristically 
haughty, and of much ardour and ability of mind, impatient 
of being shut out from good society by the unfortunate and 
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guilty step he has taken, becomes gradually more and more 
weary of solitude, and at length of Emmeline, though her 
gentleness and affection retard as long, or perhaps longer 
than, possible, the estrangement which is almost always cer. 
tain in such cases, The fragment ends before the last act of 
estrangement; but it appears from a sketch which had been 
traced of the story, that an entire breach and desertion was 
to follow, The character of Emmeline is, we believe, quite 
new in fiction, Without palliating the want of principle of 
which she had been guilty, she is represented as a soft and 
delicate being, too tender for the winds of heaven to be 
allowed to blow upon her roughly; abhorrent of that coarse 
or evil society alone open to her in her fallen state, anxious 
to be admitted into good; kind, humble, penitent, though 
untaught to look, and perhaps still too mach in love with her 
seducer to think of looking, for corsolation to that source 
where only it is to be truly found. 

Of this simple, but impressive, tragedy, the execution is 
sustained and able throughout. ‘Though deliberation in all 
cases of guilt is said almost always to end in committing it, 
we doubt whether it be possible for any vacillating mind half 
inclined to, and yet shrinking from, the rupture of the con- 
jugal tie, to mark this yivid but true portrait of the conse- 
a. to which such a rupture naturally leads, without 
determining to remain stedfast in duty. ‘Those consequences 
are here brought before our very eyes with the purest and 
most feminine delicacy, and at the same time with exact and 
nervous precision, No guilty attachment can be imagined 
more sincere and fervent than that of these parties for one 
another, yet the sting which is always inherent in vice, the 


Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angit, 


is discernible even in those moments of tenderness, in which 
they are represented as being all in all to each other. ‘The 
rush over the harassed mind of Emmeline of the images of 
her deserted infants; the repeated failure of Ler long and 
anxious, but modest efforts to regain in some measure the 
countenance of her sex, are touches which no heart can 
resist which is not totally seared. Nor is the character of 
De Clifford drawn less powerfully. 

From this outline the reader will be easily able to perceive 
the place, and the connection with the whole plot, of the fol- 
lowing extracts which we make. 


“« Amidst their own sheltering woods and peaceful glades, the 
proprictars of Eyston were seclyded from the world—that world 
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which furnishes so much of the business of the multitude. The 
were loosed from the bands of relationship, from the courtesies of 
neighbourhood, from the interchange of good offices, from the in- 
terruptigns of the idle, and the flutter of the busy. ¢ And be it 
so,’ said the lovers—for they were still lovers—‘ we shall be the 
world to each other.’ 

“ On one side the resolution was fulfilled—De Clifford was every 
thing to Emmeline. Depending upon him for all her pleasures, 
finding in his will her sole aim and purpose, she a“ him only 
the more for the desertion of every other stay. His love, his 
society, his protection, even his authority, daily endeared him to 
the gentle depending Emmeline; and her attachment became, if 

ossible, more fervent, than when, in evil hour, she sacrificed to 

it all that is most precious in time and in eternity. While he was 
RP she saw, she heard only De Clifford. The moments of 
lis absence were a dreary blank in her being; the sound of his 
returning step made her heart leap light. 

“ But love,—successful love, at least,—though it may be the 
business ef woman, can never be more than the pastime of man, 
De Clifford was a soldier, accustomed to all the rousing interests 
of war. These interests had given place to an overpowering pas- 
sion, which had filled, and perhaps delighted, such a mind the 
more, for its struggles, its dangers, and its guilt. ‘These rapids in 
the tide of life were past, and all was still. And who have watched 
the subsiding torrent, know how apt it is to stagnate. Perhaps the 
most difficult problem in the management of the human mind, is 
to fill the void which is left there by the accomplishment of 
supreme desire. The want of something to wish, has oppressed 
many a heart besides his who wept for more worlds to conquer. 
One sentiment alone there is, important enough to occupy, vast 
enough to fill, lofty enough to elevate, excellent enough to satisfy 
the greatest soul.—But of this De Clifford thought not; or, if he 
had, he would have despised the humiliation, and abhorred the 
self-denial necessary to make it his own. 

“« « What shall we do to-day, Emmeline?’ was the question he 
often asked as they lingered over the breakfast-table,— question of 
evil omen to the happiness of him who asks it! ‘ To-day we must 
do so and so,’ is the language of happiness; for it is the language 
of activity,—of duty. ar 

“* Emmeline was not the best person to answer this application ; 
for she could devise pleasure, but not invent business. De Clif- 
ford’s only employment which deserved the name was his profes- 
sional studies—an employment from which Emmeline was neces- 
sarily excluded. Then he would ride out without an object, or 
wander in his grounds till he was tired; then he would return to 
the society of his beautiful wife, till he was tired of that too. 

“ Perhaps the arrival of the newspaper set him once more to 
trace the progress of the armies, or conjecture their next move- 
ment. Thus occupied, he sometimes scarcely noticed the presence 
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of Emmeline, except when her silver voice roused him to an 
attempt to make her comprehend the subject of his inquiry. 

“ To her, on the contrary, his presence, even when he was 
occupied and silent, gave a secret inexpressible satisfaction; and, 
while she drew her work-table close to his side, she almost forgot 
the mournful thoughts that haunted her in his absence ;—forgot 
that she was an outcast from society—an alien from her father— 
a mother bereft of her children. 

“* They, who are weary of themselves, rarely give the true 
name to their disorder. They have commonly sufficient ingenuity 
to ascribe their uneasiness to something which has less connection 
with self-reproach. Many a sincere wish did De Clifford send 
towards his revered mother and his beloved sister; but many a 
sigh, too, did he ascribe to their absence, which belonged rather 
to ennui. He still, however, persisted in his determination to 
make no concession to them; nor did he even give utterance to his 
regret, though he felt much, and fancied more. ‘ Just as they 
please,’ was all his answer to Emmeline’s mournful comments 
upon their long absence and obstinate silence.” P. 53. 

‘© While De Clifford was with her, Emmeline wanted no other 
society ; but he now usually left her to spend the mornings alone. 
They were generally spent, indeed, in recollections and feelings 
which could not be shared with a stranger. Yet there are seasons 
when the youthful heart, however oppressed, will struggle with its 
burden; when for this it will berrow aid from the cheerfulness of 
those who can render it no other service. Emmeline saw too, 
though De Clifford would not own it, that he was wéary of the 
invariableneas of his solitude; and she feared, justly feared, that 
his weariness would connect itself with every object in the inva- 
riable round which he was doomed to tread. She thought Mrs. 
Villiers’s company, of which he scemed so fond, would serve to 
rouse and to amuse him, and perhaps prevent him from wander- 
ing, to seek at a distance the variety which he could not find at 
home. She sometimes fancied too that if she could obtain the 
countenance of the respectable Mrs. Villiers, Lady De Clifford 
and Mary, no longer considering her as an outcast from mankind, 
would return to cheer their deserted Euston. 

But Emmeline was forced to ask herself the mortifying question, 
whether Mrs. Villiers would ever admit of her acquaintance. It 
was more Consonant with her timid nature, to wish than to further 
this admission; yet she involuntarily watched for any accident 
which might bring her more nearly into contact with Mrs. Vil- 
liers.” P. 67. 

** Accident appeared so far to favour Emmeline’s wishes. Sit 
Sidney and she, in their rambles round the village, more than 
once encountered Mrs. Villicrs, On these occasions, however, she 
always happened to be so earnestly engaged in conversation, that 
she could only spare time for a slight bew to De Clifford, without 
even a single glance towards Emmeline. 
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« At first Emmeline doubted, or rather tried to doubt, how far' 
this pre-occupation was intentional. One day, however, De Clif- 
ford and she suddenly turning a corner, found that they were 
entering at the same moment with Mrs. Villiers into the tittle shop 
which pretended to supply Euston with the minor articles of milli- 
nery. Emmeline coloured deeply, and her heart fluttered witi 
something like expectation. Mrs. Villiers gracefully made way, as 
if to offer her precedence; then addressing to Sir Sidney one 
phrase of the most common-piace civility, she passed to the other 
side of the shop, and occupied her attention there. The rising in 
Emmeline’s throat scarcely allowed her to speak her errand, which 
she hurried over in a few moments, then without venturing to look 
back, she glided away. 

“ De Clifford bit his lip till the blood came. Emmeline put her 
arm into his, and pressed her bosom to him with a gesture which 
seemed to say, * ‘Thou art my own—Why should I care for the 
slights of a stranger?’ but the scalding tears dropped upon the 
arm she pressed. They walked on in silence till they found them- 
selves in the noble avenue of Euston hall. De Clifford then 
raised his head. 

“ ¢ IT wonder, Emmeline,’ he said, ¢ that you should prefer 
scrambling through a dirty detestable village, to walking in your 
own unmolested grounds ! 

“ ¢ T only go, my love, that—in hopes of meeting—something 
to amuse and please you,’ returned Emmeline. 

“ « Indeed!’ said De Clifford, wholly subdued by the tender- 
ness of her voice and manner. ‘ Then, I assure you, I am never 
so much pleased with any walks as those where you and I may 
wander undisturbed together.’ 

-“ This intimation of her husband’s taste was sufficient for the 
present to confine Emmeline’s walks within the grounds of Euston. 
Her life was therefore, if possible, more monotonous than ever.” 

71. 

“ You have not shewn me your portfolio for a long while, 
Emmeline. I doubt you have been very idle. Come, little trifler, 
let me inspect your proceedings.” 

“¢ Oh! not to-day,’ said Emmeline, laying her hand on the 
portfolio; * not to-day! By to-morrow I hope to have something 
that will please you.’ 

“ © But I am in the humour to-day,’ insisted De Clifford, with 
good-natured obstinacy; ‘ and you know how your resistance 
always ends, Emmeline.’ 

“ The fading rose in Emmeline’s cheek deepened to crimson, 
and spread over her face and bosom. ‘ Alas! I know that too 
well!’ she thought; * but why must the reproach come from you ?” 

“ De Clifford, unconscious that his words could insinuate re- 
proach, was now examining some sketches which had never becn 

meant for his eye. Two intant figures were repeated in every atti- 
tude of sport and of repose. ny of them were blotted with 
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tears. Upon some the names were written again and again, as if 
the very names were dear ; and sometimes they were joined witha 
short and melancholy sentence that sued for pity or forgiveness. 

“ While De Clifford hurried over his comfortless survey, Emme- 
line unresisting stood by and wept. In painful compassion he 
preased her 'to his breast, but he did not speak, for he felt that this 
was a sorrow which refuses.to be comforted. He now heartily 
regretted the solitude which left her to the free indulgence of 
recollections so dispiriting. He fervently wished that she had 

essed one friend, or even companion, to cheer her lonely 
ours. He thought of his mother, and for a moment he half 
purposed to forget his displeasure, and entreat that she would 
come to soothe the wounded spirit of his Emmeline ; but when a 
doubt arose of her compliance, he found it more easy to resolve 
upon undertaking the task himself, and he determined to devote 
himself to its accomplishment. And he would have kept his 
determination, could it have been fulfilled at the expence of only 
fortune or life, for life and fortune were still light in his regard 
compared with his beloved Emmeline. But he forgot to take time 
into his account.” P. 82, 

“ A few days served to make him weary of the confinement to 
which he subjected himself; and then he presently grew angry 
with Emmeline, as if she had compelled him to this unnatural 
constraint. He inwardly accused her of weakness and selfishness, 
for not absolutely driving him from her to his accustomed excr- 
cises and employments. After the first week, every day sub- 
tracted something from the entireness of his self-devotion; and 
while he was secretly angry with himself for breaking his resolu- 
tion, he was yet more angry with Emmeline for making him feel 
that he ought to keep it.”. P. 85. 


And now briefly to resume our own observations. The 
first praise of all these extracts is that they exhibit a por- 
trait of what in such cases is the unaffected truth; that they 
show what happens, and must happen even under the most 
favourable circumstances, in natural order, and not through 
any unluckiness, to almost all persons who in so fatal an 
instance are prevailed on to change virtue for vice. But 
what we are desirous to observe still more particularly is the 
powerful aid which this impression receives from the absence 
of all that heightened colouring with which a more ignorant 
vr aless feeling observer would have been sure to obscure its 
natural eflicacy. All vice, no doubt, in the abstract, is 
wholly defurmed, and to paint it like a Satyr or a Silenus is 
just, and perhaps useful in respect of those persons to whom 
it appears in so coarse a form. ‘This is the form in which 
vulgar moralists are usually apt to draw it, and when once 
the hatred of it is instilled into the mind, it may usually be 
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easy, as occasion arises, to discriminate between the mask it 
assumes, and the essence in which it consists, between the vice 
itself and its circumstances. But women who may be so 
circumstanced as Emmeline, who are the victims rather of 
false sentiment than of a grosser vice, and naturally of a 
softand delicate temper, are almost always exceedingly weak 
in their intellects. ‘‘ I,” each of them may say, when she is 
tempted, ‘* I am not exposed to these dangers. Vulgarity 
or profligacy can be nothing to me. Such coarse charges 
pass over me, and are unsuitable,” And thus because the 
circumstances do not suit, the lesson which they were meant 
to impress is lost, or is at least neglected. For all pee to 
whom that lesson is wanting, some of them among the fairest, 
most of them among the weakest, and for this very reason 
but very few of them aimong the determinedly vicious of our 
countrywomen, the perusal of Emmeline seems especially 
calculated. They may here see a very graphical delineation 
of the dangers to which they are papeeess of the evils which 
they musé expect to encounter: dangers eg ay | not the 
less prominent, and evils which they will not the less poig- 
nantly feel, because all ameableness is not lost always with 
virtue. In a word, the advantages which are possessed by 
truth in its simplicity over the eloquence which overstates its 
own cause, nd so loses it, ching! it be right on the whole, 
are conspicuous in the little tract before us. 

We certainly attribute this simplicity, at least in part, to 
the happiness which the ingenious writer possessed of pass- 
ing the later years of her short life in the midst of an intel- 
lectual and able socicty. For that true simplicity is the result 
to which we are led by all those prunings of our early phan- 
tasies which we owe to the world, and often to the world’s 
ridicule, is a point which we deem it superfluous to prove. 
Life’s bustle may no doubt begin too soon ; may be followed 
too unceasingly; retirement is the true nurse of all high 
feeling ; and early dissipation will often plunge in frivolity a 
character which else might have been trained to excellence. 
But society, we believe, is the only field in which the plant 
can ripen happily and bear fruit, such fruit at least as we 
need be studious to gather. 3 

Mrs. Brunton was born in Burra in Orkney, on the Ist of 
November, 1778. She was the only daughter of Col. Bal- 
four of Elwick, and had for an ancestor the noted Balfour of 
Burleigh. At the age of twenty she married Mr. Brunton, 
a Scotch clergyman, now one of the ministers of the Tron 
Church in Edinburgh, and went to reside at Bolton, near 
Haddington. In 1803, they removed’ to Edinburgh. Self- 
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Control was published in 1810. Discipline in 1814. She 
died of a puerperal fever in December 1818. 

These dates are taken from a Memoir prefixed to this 
volume by her husband, who, we are sure, has judged accu- 
rately in believing, what is so often gratuitously assumed, 
that the public voice will thank him for it. Theze are extracts 
from Journals of two tours into England, which every where, 
us might be expected, show indications of a mind equally 
pure and vigorous, though often, perhaps, too prompt in its 
decisions. For particulars we must refer to the volume itself, 








Art. VI. The Life of Andrew Melville, &c. &c. By Tho- 
mas M‘Crie, D.D. Murray. 1819. 


THe author of the Scottish novels informs us somewhere, 
that it was long the melancholy amusement of an individual 
in that part of the country, to repair the monuments, and re- 
new the inscriptions, which had been consecrated to the 
memory of certain of those unhappy persons, who, during 
the reigns of the two last Stuarts, had subjected themselves 
to military or judicial execution. From this affectionate but 
fantastic employment, he got the name of Old Mortality, an 
addition which is likely to prove a more lasting security 
against oblivion, than all his cares for the memory of the ob- 
scure covenanters. 

In his own way, Dr. M‘Crie is another Old Mortality. 
With pen and paper, instead of chissel and mallet, he conti- 
nues to repair the sepulchres of the prophets, whom his 
fathers slew ; and in a mood nearly as Bde and morose as 
that in which the ancient rustic traced the decayed letters on 
the moss-grown slab, does this sedulous author revive all the 
fairer recollections connected with the history of the bold 
rebellious fanatics, who figured most prominently in the early 
days of Scottish reformation. 

As to Knox, every one knows, that he was a determined 
character, honest withal, but excessively intclerant ; yet, 
making allowance for the time in which he lived, and view- 
ing him as a barbarian among barburians, it would be unjust 
to refuse to him that praise, which is usually accorded to the 
sincere, how questionable soever the means employed by 
them to effect their objects. Toleration in religious matters 
is one of the latest fruits of civilization: it was every wae 
unknown in the days of John Knox; and we should there 
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fore judge too harshly of him; did we maintain, that he was 
more ferocious and uncharitable than the other leading men 
of his age, because he preached up the doctrine, that all Ro- 
man Catholics, whom he was pleased to call idolaters, should 
be condemned ‘* to die the death.” He himself was ready 
to die for his religion; and it could not therefore appear to 
him unreasonable to demand the same forfeit of others. So 
far, then, Dr. M‘Crie had a fair ground to proceed upon, in 
eulogizing the Scottish reformer; and it is generally ad- 
mitted, accordingly, that his attempts to white-wash the cha- 
racter of that intrepid demolitionist, have not been altogether 
unattended with success. 

But he has not been equally fortunate with Andrew Mel- 
ville. His industry, indeed, has not been less on this, than 
on the former occasion; nor has he been less determined to 
find, or to form, materials for praise; and yet we are con- 
vinced, that no one, who thought ill of ** Mr. Andrew” be- 
fore, will think better of him now; and that those who have 
hitherto regarded him as a proud, insolent, unmanageable 
demagogue, will find no reason to change their opinion. Be- 
fore, however, we proceed to the contents of the Doctor's 
book, we shall make a few remarks on the spirit which per- 
vades it, and on the apparent object with which it was 
written. 

We cannot refrain from observing, then, that the author 
«ache throughout as a bitter and determined partizan ; the 
eulogist of one class of men, and the inveterate enemy of 
their opponents. Actuated by such feelings, he pours out 
reproach and condemnation, on the one hand, with all the 
vehemence of personal animosity ; whilst, on the other, he is 
ever ready to palliate, to excuse, and even to justify, the 
most intemperate and undutiful conduct. ‘The ecclesiastical 
polity and ritual of the Episcopalians, too, are to him an un- 
ceasing object of attack and derision: and in carrying on 
this kind of warfare, he is not satisfied with assailing the 
immediate antagonists of his hero Melville, but scatters his 
weapons around him with such indiscriminate fury, that he 
appears desirous to count for enemies all churches which 
have bishops and liturgies. He of course shews himself very 
much inclined to have an occasional hit at our venerable 
establishment; and, with this view, embraces several oppor- 
tunities, not very naturally presented, of speaking disrespect- 
fully of our worship, as well as of our spiritual rulers. For 
*xample, when defending the ministers who refused to pray 
for their unfortunate queen, Mary, because the order for 
that purpose had proceeded from the king and privy council, 
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he is pleased to "make the following polite remark: “ they 
had not been accustomed, like the English Clergy, to pray 
by book, or’ to frame their addresses to the Almighty in 
words which courtiers might be pleased to dictate to them, 
and to offer them up like criminals under the terrors of sus- 
pension.” Again, speaking of a clergyman, whom the king 
intended to make archbishop of St. Andrews, he observes, 
that ‘‘he had a competent portion of pedantry, was abun- 
dantly vain-glorious, and at the same time possessed all the 
obsequiousness which is necessary in one who is to be raised 
to the primacy.” 

The love of liberty too, in the Doctor’s mind, is but too 
frequently identified with the defence of licentiousness. He 
hugs to his heart the men who are most disposed to insult 
their sovereign; and embraces, with the most cordial affec- 
tion, whosoever had courage to abuse a bishop to his face, 
or to pull him by the lawn-sleeves. When Melville calls 
James the First, ‘‘ God’s silly vassal,” and reproached Ban- 
croft with disloyalty and meanness, in the presence of the 
council, then does he rise to the full stature of a great man, 
in the eyes of this northern biographer; who seems, either 
from principle or constitution, to have an invincible dislike 
for every individual, who, in the course of Divine Provi- 
dence, has been called to wear a crown or a mitre. Episco- 
pacy and servility, are, in-his estimation, nearly synonymous 
terms ; whilst puritan and freeman stand related as closely, 
reflecting glory upon their country, and an immortal honour 
upon human nature. In a word, we like not the spirit of the 
hook, viewed either as a history of important political events, 
or as a record of ecclesiastical innovation. ‘There is too 
much praise heaped upon the turbulent; too little allowance 
made for human weakness and prejudice, except when these 
appear in the enemies of the church; and too strong a bias 
against dignities, both spiritual and temporal. He even 
seems to derive pleasure from the reflection, that his coun- 
trymen were a little beforehand with the English, in settivg 
at nought the kingly power, and in bespattering the crown. 
with the dirt of fanaticism. After detailing some proceed- 
ings which took place before James and his council, and in 
which Melville shewed the utmost hardiness and contempt, 
the author remarks, that certain Englishmen, who were pre- 
sent, expressed their astonishment at the bold carriage of the 
ministers, and could scarcely be persuaded, that they had 
not an armed force at hand, to support them. “They might 
be surprised,” exclaims the Dector; “ for more than forty 
years elapsed after that period, before any of their country 
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men were able to meet the frown of an arbitrary court, with 
such firmness and intrepidity.” With regard to the abstract 
question of ecclesiastical polity, our author has neither doubt 
nor difficulty to encounter with. It is a clear point, that 
presbyterian purity was the order of the primitive church, 
and consequently that episcopal power was founded upon 
superstition and usurpation in after times. Archbishop Pot- 
ter has not a foot left to stand upon, and the venerable 
Hooker is laughed to scorn. As aspecimen of the Doctor's 
manner of reasoning on this subject, as well as of the playful 
style in which he cuts at our clergy, whenever they fall in 
his way, we shall extract a few sentences from a note at the 
end of the first volume. He had remarked in the text, al- 
luding to Andrew Melville, that he was satisfied in his judg- 
ment, that prelacy had no foundation in the Scriptures ; and 
that, viewed as a haman expedient, its tendency was dan- 
gerous and hurtful to the interests of religion. He knew, 
that the words bishop and presbyter are interchangeably used 
in the New Testament, and that the most popular arguments 
for the divine origin of episcopacy are founded on ignorance 
of the original language of Scripture. He was persuaded, 
with Jerom and other Christian Fathers, that all ministers 
of the Gospel were at first equal; and though he knew, that 
a certain pre-eminence was, at an early period, given to one 
of the college of presbyters over the rest, with the view, or 
under the pretext, of preserving unity, yet he was convinced, 
that this device had oftener bred dissention, and fostered a 
spirit of ambition and avarice among the clergy: then comes 
the note on St. Jerom. 


“‘ Nothing has proved more puzzling to the jure divino pre- 
latists, who Feel a great veneration for the Fathers, than the senti- 
ments which St. _ ied has expressed, in various parts of his 
writings, concerning the origin of episcopacy. A very curious 
instance of this occurs in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Hooker 
enters into an elaborate reply to the objections, which the presby- 
terians have raised, from Jerom’s assertion, that the superiority of 
bishops to presbyters, arose from custom, rather than from divine 
stitution. In the middle of this reply, the following singular sen- 
tence occurs: * Zhis answer to St. Jerom seemeth dangerous, I have 
qualified it as I may, by addition of some words of restraint ; yet I 
vatisty not myself, in my judgment it could be altercd” It will be 
eiging,”” continues the Doctor, * if some of the admirers of the 

clesiastical Polity will examine this passage, and furnish a key 
to its meaning, and the design with which it was introduced. In 

‘mean time they are welcome to any assistance which they can 
derive from the following explication. It is known that the three 
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last books (including the seventh) of the Polity, were not pub. 
lished during the life-time of the author. In looking over hiy 
manuscript, what he had written on this part of the subject, 


_ peared to Liooker dangerous; he retrenched it, and qualified his 


expressions, but still his answer satified not hiraself; it required 
still to be altered; and to keep this in mind, hé made a jutting of 
it on the margin. The manuscript coming into the hands of Dr, 
Gauden, bishop of Exeter, he introduced the marginal note into 
the text, and published both together. We may easily conceive, 
how the judicious Hooker would have felt at seeing the acknow. 
ledgment of his perplexity, in answering this objection, thus i 
rantly and rudely exposed to the public eye. Yet the blunder ba 
been retained in all the editions which I have seen, from that of 
1661, down to that which was lately printed at Oxford! The 
Ecclesiastical Polity is one of the books in which candidates for 
holy orders are examined ; but this does not necessarily imply, tha 
either they or their examinators have made themselves masters of its 
contents.’ 


In no part of his work, indeed, does our generous at- 
thor refrain from sneering at, what he calls, high Church, 
and at our hierarchy in general; representing bishops a 
mere rétainers of the crown, and, with few exceptions, ene- 
mies to civil liberty and popular rights. It is, no doubt, 
against the Scottish prelates, that he utters his most cutting 
sarcasms, and pours out the deepest condemnation ; but in 
pursuing this course of malediction, so extremely agreeable 
to his prejudices, he forgets to distinguish between indivi- 
duals and their office, or to shew any greater respect for an 
establishment, which comprehends nineteen-twentieths of 
British subjects, than it pleases him to bestow upon a church 
which was hardly ever allowed to assume a regular form, o 
to gain an undisputed possession of the narrow country B 
which it was planted. From the period of her foundation, 
until the present day, no church upon the face of the earth 
has heen more liberal and tolerant than the Church of Eng- 
land; it is therefore utterly impossible for us to sympathize 
with the feelings of an author, who revives in his works 
the bigotry of the most ignorant times, and who labours te 
represent in his own person, the full amount of that enmity 
and fanatical moroseness towards episcopal government, 
which could only be excused in a puritanical leader of the 
sixteeuth century. Such sentiments, we know, are very i 
fectious ; and perhaps it would have required a larger por 
tion of self-command than Dr. M‘Crie had any wish to exer 
cise, to keep him from identifying himself, insensibly 
involuntarily, with the subject of his memoir; but so far from 
being on his guard to prevent such contamination, he seems 
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te derive peer pleasure from defending the maxims and 
manner of Andrew Melville, even when his actions were most 
rebellious and brutal. 

Aninstance of this has just occurred to us. Ata meeting 
of the privy council, held at Whitehall, afier the appearance 
of Melville's famous epigram on the altar of the royal cha- 
pel*, Bancroft, then archbishop of Canterbury, addressed 
the author, who had been cited before them, arguing that 
such a libel against the Church of England, was a high mis- 
demeanour, and even exposed the offender to a charge of 
treason. Melville interrupted the primate; but instead of 
entering on his own defence, he proceeded to retort upon his 
accuser a long list of heavy dillawaposins: He charged 
the archbishop with profaning the Sabbath, with maintaining 
an antichristian hierarchy, and vain, foppish, superstitious 
ceremonies; and with silencing and imprisoning the true 
preachers of the Gospel, for scrupling to conform to these. 
Advancing, gradually as he spoke, to the head of the table 
where the primate sat, he took hold of his lawn sleeves, and, 
shaking them, and calling them Roman rags, he said, 


“ If you are the author of the book, called ¢ English Scottizing 
for Geneva Discipline,’ then I regard you as the capital enemy of 
all the Reformed Churches in Europe; and, as such, I will profess 
myself an enemy to you and to your proceedings, to the effusion 
of the last drop of my blood; and it grieves me, that such a man 
gee his Majesty’s ear, and sit so high in this honourable 
council,” 


Dr. M‘Crie favours his reader with a few reflections on 
this and similar instances of Melville’s freedom of speech ; 
and, among other things, he says, that he knows of no fixed 
or uniform standard, by which the conduct of individuals is 
to be ruled on great occasions. 


“ There is,” says he, “ a spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth him understanding. It is the voice of the 
ty that roars in the thunder, and that whispers in the breeze,” 
—“ Quench not the spirit of holy zeal, for God and your country, 
the cold dictates of a selfish and timorous prudence, calculated 
ouly to beget a temperance, which gives smoothness to the passion 
¢ hypocrite, who plays Kis part on the world’s theatre.”— 


~~. 





a 


* “Cur stant clausi Anglis libri duo regia in ara 
Lumina cw#ca duo, polubra sicca duo? 
Num sensum cultamque Dei tenet Anglia clansum 
Lumine ceca suo, sofde sepulta sua ? 
Romano an ritu dum regalem instruit aram 
Purpuream pingit religiosa Inpam ?” 
N2 
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‘ It is a vulgar error to suppose, that the decisions of an im 
sioned mind, are necessarily blind and headlong. While 

ness contracts, and cowardice clouds, the understanding, the higher 
emotions impart a perspicacity, and an expansion to the mind, by 
which it perceives nee | Yam and at one glance, the courte 
which ought to be pursued.” —“ But granting that he gave way to 
excess, who does not prefer the open, ardent, impetuous, indepen. 
dent spirit of a Melville, to the close, cold, sycophaatish, intr 
guing, intolerant spirit of a Barlow or a Bancroft !” 


Was there ever a grosser perversion of Scripture language 
known, than the application of the sublime passage, quoted 
above, to such conduct and such a character! ‘The ruffia 
rudeness of Melville, is ascribed to the inspiration of the Ab 
mighty, which giveth understanding! The fierce spirit of 
rebellion, vulgarity, and presumptuousness, is, forsooth, 
be regarded as that voice of the Deity, which roars in the 
thunder! Since the days of the puritans, nothing mon 
offensive to piety and good taste, has found a place in ser 
ous biegrapbe but it were idle to be moved as suc 
wretched absurdity; we admit that the cause deserved m 
better defence; and that any shew of judgment, or grace 
of writing, which might have been bestowed upon it, could 
only have been esteemed as an additional insult to corred 
moral feeling. 

We have to observe, in the last place, with respect to the 
principles on which this book is written, that the narrative 
proceeds throughout on the most partial authority possible 
namely, the Diary of James Melville, a nephew of the re 
former, and the history of Calderwood, a noted and deter 
mined partizan. No attention is paid even to contem 
historians, on the other side. Spotswood is hardly eve 
mentioned, but with the view of rejecting his testimony, 
impairing his credit; and in short no one is to be believed, 
who does not favour Melville, and his turbulént associates. 
Collier, Heylin, Keith, and the author of the Fundametd 
Charter, are considered of no weight in the scale, wht 
weighed against the manuscripts of James Melville and 
derwood, and the Buik of the Universal Kirk; whilst 
more modern historians, such as Robertson and Cook, # 
writers of too liberal an order, to be permitted to modify the 
opinions, or correct the inferences, of Dr. M‘Crie. 
value of this production, therefore, as a piece of bi 
may be measured by estimating the degree of credit due 
the nephew of Melville; ‘“‘ wha was as his own soul,” 
was as deeply engaged in party intrigues as himself, 
viewed every thing through the same medium, who had! 
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same enemies and the same friends, the same prejudices and 
the same object, and who could not therefore be either an 
ial witness, or an unbiassed historian. His Diary, 
besides, has never been published ; and it may, of course, be 

ed and misquoted, at the will of any author who consults 
it, But what is of more consequence, it was not laid before 
the public, like the — of Spotswood (Spottiswoode), 
whilst there were still people living, who could judge of its 
accuracy, and expose its mis-stutements: on the con , 
like a large portion of Wodrow and Calderwood, it has been 
hoarded up in the recesses of a college library, to be con- 
sulted only, when required to farther the views of an indivi- 
dual writer, as in the case now before us. 

We think it but fair to add to what we have now said, that 
James Melville appears to have been an honest every-day 
sort of character, and one who was not likely to enter a false- 
hood in his day-book ; but, with all his virtues, he was cer- 
tainly not above prejudice ; and in most insiances, he must 
necessarily have been destitute of that most important quali- 
fication of an annalist, the knowledge of facts and motives 
on both sides of a question. Nor do we positively insinuate, 
that Dr. M‘Crie would make a partial use of this most par- 
tial document ; but we assert, that his book can be of no au- 
thority whatever, inasmuch as he has rejied for his principal 
facts and intelligence, upon the evidence of a man, who, by 
his connections and avowed attachments, more than by his 
family relationship, had rendered himself completely disqua- 
lified for acting the part of a faithful witness. 

Having settled these preliminaries as to the author’s style 
of feeling, bis predilections, and the nature of his materials, 
we now go on to give the outlines of Andrew Melville’s life ; 
who, without doubt, was a strong-minded, persevering, and 
withal, a learned person. 

This sturdy presbyterian, then, was born in one of the 
midland counties of Scotland, in the year 1545, He was 
the youngest of nine sons; and having lost his father in the 
field of battle, he was thrown, when as yet a delicate, puny 
child, upon the care of his eldest brother; who, it should 
seem, faithfully and affectionately supplied to him all the du- 
ties ofa parent. Having acquired the elements of Latin, at 
the school of Montrose, he was fortunate enough to be placed 
under the tuition of a Frenchman, called Pierre Marsilliers, 
who at that time instructed a few young Scots in Greek, 
under the patronage of a Mr. Erskine, of Dun. At the age 
of nineteen, by which time he had finished a course of study 
at St. Andrews, he was induced to repair to the university of 
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Paris, then so celebrated over all Europe, where he attende 
the lectures of Turnebus, who had formerly been the coll 

of his countryman Buchanan, of Mercerus and Quingquer. 
boreus, and latterly of the famous Peter Ramus, who the 
held the office of royal professor of Roman eloquence in th 
college of Presle. 

Melville gained so much reputation at Paris, that, upo 
his removal to Poitiers, he was appointed a regent in thee. 
lege of St. Marcion; but the religious wars of the period 
having exposed that town to a siege, the business of educa 
tion was brought to a close, and our hero forthwith direeted 
his steps towards the renowned city of Geneva. Here le 
was introduced to Beza, who had interest enough to recom 
mend the young adventurer to the situation of Latin teacher, 
or, as Dr. M‘Crie words it, the “ chair of humanity,” whid 
happened to be vacant; and, as the Greek language wasa 
that time taught by Portus, a native of Candia, Melville had 
another opportunity of extending his acquaintance with the 
noble literature of that people. ‘The North Briton, as wa 
his way, ventured to oppose the most fixed opinion of his 
master on all questions of Greek philology: and on one 0 
casion, disputing with him on the pronunciation of the lap 
guage, and the power of the accents, he carried his objec 
tions so far, that the temper of the Candian was completely 
overcome. ‘ Vos Scoti,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ vos barban, 
docebitis “nos Grecos  pronunciationem nostre lingua, 
scilicet !” 

Beza, at this conjuncture, held the theological chaira 
Geneva, having succeeded in that office the austere and dog. 
matical Calvin; and being a gentleman and a poet, as wel 
as an eminent scholar, we perceive clearly the grounds of bis 
popularity at home, and consideration abroad, without taking 
into account the influence of his opinions as a divine. Ow 
author informs us, on the authority, no doubt, of the unim- 
peachable James Melville, that Beza was a great lover d 
Scotsmen, and a cordial admirer of their ecclesiastical po 
lity. Be itso; but confining our intention entirely to the 
last of these predilections, we make bold to remark, that thi 
Geneva professor must have had a wretched taste in the & 
ticle of Church government. The reader will understa 
what we mean, when he calls to mind, that, at the period#? 
question, the Church of Scotland, although nominally ep 
copalian, had, besides bishops and archbishops, a number’ 
lay-superintendants, who exercised certain parts of the ep 
copal office, as well as lay-elders, who performed a clasé 
duties, which seem never to have: been well defined; # 
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| whole being subject to the controul of the general assembly, 


or convocation of the presbyters at large, who claimed to 
themselves the power of. enacting laws, of reviewing the con- 
duct of their ordinaries, lay and clerical, and even of sus- 
pending and degrading them from their dignities. In other 
words, the governors of the Church were amenable, once or 
twice in the year, to the tribunal of those whom they were 

pointed to govern; and exposed, of course, to the dislike 
and envy of such of their inferiors as were impatient of re- 
straint, or ambitious to rule. If, therefore, ‘Theodore Beza 
was in love with this state of things, he must be pronounced 
to have had a singular notion of spiritual authority. 

It was at Geneva, says our author, that Knox first felt 
the hallowed flame of liberty kindle in his breast; and it was 
there, it should seem, that the same flame burst forth from 
the ardent spirit of Andrew Melville. ‘The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew had just taken place, and many Protestants 
had fled to Geneva for refuge ; bitterly execrating, it may 
be supposed, the horrible cruelties of their persecutors. It 
was impossible but that the inhabitants of a free state should 
feel indignation at the blood-thirsty treachery manifested by 
the rulers of France ; but Melville, as a teacher of youth, 
ought to have been the last to recommend insurrection and 
encourage assassination. ‘The two following epigrams will 
at once afford a specimen of his composition, and also of the 
spirit with which he would have written a commentary upon 
the words, ‘‘ when they persecute you in one city flee unto 
another.” 


“ Ad libertatem quid obest tibi, Gallia? Vis, fraus 
Et lupus et lupa *, cum sanguineis catulis, 
Ad libertatem quid adest tibi, Gallia. Jus, fas, 
Mensque manusque virfim. Nunc, quid abest? Animus.’ 


“ Tarquinii de stirpe truces cum terra tyrannos 
Sat ferat; acri unus pectore Brutus ubi est?” 


In the spring of 1574, Melville was induced to return to 
Scotland, after having apparently forgotten that country, or 
at least having relinquished all thoughts of ever seeking em- 
praymon in it. The fame, however, which he had acquired, 
and the strong recommendations which he carried home with 
him, prepared the way for his promotion to the headship of 
ogee college ; a seminary to_which he proved a great 
benefactor by the judicious system of teaching and aca- 
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* Catherine de Medicis, the Queen-Mother. 
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demical discipline which were introduced under his auspipes 


and steadily enforced by his authority. If Melville had con. 
fined himself to the duties of a college life, his name, in all pro. 
bability, would have escaped that taint of sedition, turbulence 
and selfishness with which it appears in every page (exceptof 
the work now before us,) and been reverenced over all Britain 
as that of an eminent scholar, and most acute logician. But, 
endowed by nature with those qualities which accomplish 4 
popular leader, he embraced the earliest opportunity which 
presented itself of occupying the seat belonging to him in 
the General Assembly, in virtue of his office as Principal of 
a College, and therefore of plunging into those ecclesiastical 
contests which, in the end, shook the church and state in 
vither division of the island. His favourite object was to 
eilect a complete demolition of episcopacy in Scotland, both 
in name and power; being satisfied that in no other way 
could the doctrines and discipline of his beloved Geneva, be 
permanently established among his countrymen. He re 
garded, says our author, the maintenance of the hierarchy 
in England, as a principal cause of the rarity of preaching, 
the poverty of the lower orders of the clergy, of pluralities, 
want of discipline, and other abuses, which produced dis- 
sentions and heart-burnings in that flourishing kingdom. 

It is clear, however, that, though Andrew Melville wished 
to get rid of bishops and superintendants, and indeed of all 
who held a higher rank than himself, he had no intention to 
ubholish popery, at least in its spirit and main pretensions, 
The leading article in the Second Book of Discipline, which 
was drawn up under the eve of Melville, is founded upon the 
tenet that * Jesus Christ has appointed a government in his 
church, cistinet from civil government, which is to be exer- 
cised in his name by such eftice-bearers as he has authorized, 
and not by civil magistrates, or under their direction.” Pre 
ceeding upon this principle, the ministers, as they called 
themselves, endeavoured to get possession of the chair lately 
held by the Bishop of Rome, and to direct from that spir- 
tual throne the administration of the popish sacrament of 
penance in all its parts, matter and form ; not forgetting the 
essential accompaniments of ahsolution and excommunice 
tion. ‘* As ministers,” say they, ‘tf are subject to the judg- 
iment and punishment of the magistrate in external things, if 
they offend, so ought the magistrates to submit themselves to 
the discipline of the Kirk, if they transgress im matters of 
conscience and religion.” Nor did they neglect to follow out 
in practice this view of spiritual supremacy, for on one 
occasion they excommunicated a number of noblemen whe 
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were suspected by them of being papists of the old school, 
and who were known to be favourites of the sovereign: and 
at a later period they gave up to the devil and eternal death, 
by a formal act of the same kind, the king (Charles IT,) and 
the principal members of his privy council. In short, they 
snatched the keys from the successor of St. Peter, and hung 
them up in the Kirk; where, instead of one pope, they were 
merce te to fifty, at least as much disposed as he to use 
them, so far as their authority could extend. 
it will be found accordingly that one of the chief grognnds 
of misunderstanding between the Kirk and the civil power, 
was the Jiberty taken by the former to rebuke public men, 
from the king downwards, in their pulpit discourses, and to 
expose for the condemnation and derision of the multitude 
the private vices of all who possessed either rank or autho- 
rity. Melville, in particular, was excessively tyrannical and 
indiscreet in the exercise of this inquisitorial power, Jm 
the church of St. Andrews, where he was thea Principal, he 
attacked the character of the provost (mayor) so furiously, 
that the latter rose from his seat and left the church, mutter- 
ing his dissatisfaction with the preacher, Melville then 
sunmoned him before the presbytery for es divine 
ordinances, that is, for not sitting out the whole philippic, 
and hearing himself abused and his authority set at nought, 
The people of the town took part with their provost, and 
some placards were stuck up in the streets and college-gate, 
threatening, if the intemperate Principal did not leave the 
lace, to burn his house and bastinado himself, The re- 
inden, however, was not the man to run away for mere 
words. Happening to get acopy of the placard, he carried 
it with him to the pulpit ; and producing it, says Dr, M‘Crie, 
at the “* end of a sermon in which he had been unc 
free and vehement,” (it must have been horribly coarse when 
the Doctor admits so much,) “‘ he described the author of it, 
who was sitting before him, as a Frenchified, Italianized, 
jolly gentleman, who had polluted many marriage-beds, and 
now boasted that he would pollute the church of God, by 
bastinading his servants!” All this was done upon the war- 
rant of his spiritaal power, which, according to his inter- 
pretation, implied the liberty of calumniating any man who 
opposed him ; or it might be upon the still more 
persuasion, urged in plea by our enlightened author, that 
there is a “‘ spirit in man,” and that the inspiration of the 
Almighty teacheth him understanding. 
Melville conducted his defence upon the same principles, 
when called upon some time after to answer before the Privy 
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Council, “‘ for seditious and treasonable speeches, uttered 
by him in his sermons and prayers on a fast which had been 
kept during the preceding month.” After protesting against 
the authority of James and his council, he told them that 
they shewed themselves too bold in assuming a right to pro- 
nounce sentence upon the doctrine, and controul the admi- 
nistration of a King and council greater than themselves: 
«* And that ye may see your weakness and rashness in taking 
upon you what ye neither can nor ought to do, (unclasping 
his Hebrew Bible from his girdle and throwing it on the 
table, he said,) ¢hese are my instructions ; see if any of you 
can judge of them, or see that I have passed my injunc- 
tions.” ‘The Earl of Arran took up the book, and perceiving 
it to be written in a strange language, gave it to the King, 
saying, ‘ Sir, he scorns your Majesty and the council.”— 
“ No, my Lords, (replied Melville,) 1 scorn not, but with 
all earnestness, zeal, and gravity, I stand for the cause of 
Jesus Christ and his church.”-—He was found guilty, however, 
but was humanely permitted to get out of the way, when he 
resolved upon a temporary residence in this part of the king- 
dom, during which he visited Oxford and Cambridge. 

The absence of Melville did not, however, ensure to James 
the blessing of religious peace, nor allow him to cherish the 
hope that he should ever succeed in re-establishing y 
copacy. He was not well calculated for managing the fac- 
tious vulgar fellows who had got uppermost in the Kirk ; for 
he was foolish enough to suppose that they would listen to 
reason when urged by a king, or yield to the force of a 
learned commentary on the Scriptures if pronounced by 
royal lips. With a good deal of talent, and a fair propor- 
tion of literature, James the First would, in our time, have 
been accounted an arrant pedant; and even among the pe- 
dants of his own age and country, he was noted for the love of 
display in the article of book-learning. Being at Edinburgh, 
on one occasion, he attended worship in the High Church, 
where a minister of the name of Balcarquhall performed the 
service. In the course of his sermon, this preacher advanced 
something which was derogatory to the authority of bishops; 
upon which James rose trom his seat, and interrupting the 
speaker, asked him, what authority from Scripture he had 
for that assertion. Balcarquhall replied that he could bring 
sufficient proof from Scripture for all that he had asserted. 
The King denied this, and pledged his kingdom that he 
would prove the contrary ; adding, that it was the practice 
of the preachers to busy themselves about such causes in 
the pulpit, but he was aware of their intentions, and would 
5 
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look after them. This interlude continued upwards of a 

varter of an hour to the great edification of the audience ; 
after which James resumed his seat and heard the sermon to 
an end. 

Nothing, of course, was to be gained by such measures ; 
and, indeed, during the latter part of his Scottish reign, 
James appears on the page of history very much in the light 
of ahall-civilized baron, fighting and brawling among a mob 
of unruly domestics, chaplains, and pedagogues. He did 
not like his presbyte.‘an gospellers, and sometimes even 
went so far as to give them bad names; but they were a 
match for him at that, and never failed accordingly to have 
their revenge. ‘They used to chuse queer texts from the Old 
Testament, and hit at him through the worst of the Jewish 
monarchs ; and on one occasion Andrew Melville preached 
about King Nebuchadnezzar, who was turned out to graze 
among the brutes; insisting “ that it is the duty of ministers 
to apply examples of divine mercy and judgment in all ages 
to kings, princes, and people; and that the nearer the per- 
sons are to us, the more applicable is the example.” He 
denied, however, that he had said as he was accused, that 
“ our Nebuchadnezzar, (meqning poor Mary, the King’s 
mother) was twice seven years banished, and would be.re- 
stored again.”—But one of the most audacious personalities 
aghinst James was uttered by a minister of the name of 
Gibson, who thus.expressed himself, “ I thought that Cap- 
tain James Stewart, Lady Jesabel his wife, and William 
Stewart had persecuted the church, but now I have found 
the truth, that it was ‘the King himself. As Jeroboam and 
his posterity were rooted out for the staying of the true 
worshipping of God, so I fear that if our King continue in 
his present course, he shall be the last of his race.” ‘This 
uncharitable fanatic was brought before the council, where 
he confessed that he had made use of the expressions which 
had given offence ; but after being convicted of the crime 
liid to his charge, which was punishable with death, he was 
set at liberty, and even permitted to resume his clerical 
functions. Yet, even on this occasion, Dr. M‘Crie, who 
expresses not, throughout his whole book, one liberal thought 
towards the King, conceives it his duty to mention that the 
royal pardon was not accompanied with a cordial forgive- 
ness, 

We should not think it necessary to detail any more in- 
stances of the gross rudeness which the ministers exercised 
towards his Majesty, were it not that they illustrate so 
strongly the principle assumed afterwards by the Puritans 
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here, and by their successors in every part of the world, 
namely, thai the children of grace constitute a society inde- 
pendent of the civil power, in the ordinary affairs of life, 
and not amenable to any tribunal which does not admit their 
spiritual supremacy. ‘I'hus, in the cases now under consi- 
eration, the ministers took the liberty to abuse from the 
pulpit men of all ranks and characters ; and when they were 
cited before a court to answer for their calumnies, they re- 
fused to plead, alleging that none but spiritual persons had 
a right to inquire into their conduct, and declaring that the 
only power they recognized was the authority of Jesus Christ 
delegated to the ministers of his pure Kirk. Accordingly, 
when a preacher called Black, had been summoned before 
the King, for some seditious harangues which he had uttered 
in his prayers or sermons, he at once objected to the com- 
yetency of the tribunal; and to assist him in his defence, 
Melville thrust himself into the palace, and instantly began 
to oppose what he was pleased to call the irregular proceed- 
ings of the royal court. Our author, indeed, takes pains to 
mention that his polite hero ‘‘ knocked at the door ;” but 
having got fairly inside, this fit of civility gave way to his 
constitutional ferocity, for ‘ he told his Majesty, what he 
had often rung in his ears, that though he was the King of 
Scotland, he was not the King of the Church in Scotland; 
and that there was no court assembled there which had any 
right to try the cause which they had brought before them, 
—QOn another occasion, when James was desirous to make 
some conciliating arrangement with the Earl of Huntly, a 
papist, and had for that purpose called to his palace several 
of the nobility, and a few of the more moderate of the clergy, 
to give their advice, Melville, though not invited, thought it 
his duty to attend, under the pretext that he was a commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly ; as if a private meeting at 
the country residence of the King could possibly be + Oa 
tified with a popular chureh court, assembled by proclamation, 
His Majesty, upon bearing of his arrival, sent a messenger 
to know his errand and to charge him to depart; but he ex- 
eused himself by pleading the commission which he had 
received. When he made his appearance along with the 
others whose presence had been desired, the King asked him 
what call he had to be there. ‘“ Sir,” replied he, ‘‘ I have 
a call from Christ and his church, who have a special interest 
in this convention; and I charge you and your estates in 
their name,” &c. &c. The King had firmness enough to turn 


out the inteuder; aod the latter retired, thanking God that 
he had *‘ exonerated his conscience.” 
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But the most outrageous rudeness of which even Melville 
could be guilty, was exhibited by this insolent fanatic, a 
short time after the conference which has just been alluded 
to. A few of the ministers again thrust themselves in upon 
the King, in his palace of Falkland, to remonstrate with 
him regarding his lenity to the popish lords, James Mel- 
ville was appointed their orator, because he was a gentle 
character, and not so disagreeable to the sovereign as his 
uncle could not fail to be. But the elder could not long 
restrain himself. His nephew was too mild, and listened 
tuo respectfully to the King’s replies ; he himself, therefore, 
stepped forward, and although his Majesty testilied the 
strongest reluctance to hear him, he persevered in his pur- 
pose, and taking the King by the sleeve in his fervour, and 
calling him God's silly vassal, he proceeded to address him 
as follows: ‘* Sir, we will always humbly reverence your 
Majesty in onaendy but since we have this occasion to be 
with your Majesty in private, we must discharge our duty, 
&c. ‘Therefore, Sir, as diverse times belore I have told you, 
so now again I must tell you, there are two kings and two 
kingdoms in Scotland: there is Christ Jesus the King of 
the Church, whose subject King James the Sixth is, and of 
whose kingdom he is not a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but 
amember. Those whom Christ hath called and commended 
te watch over his church, and govern his spiritual kingdom, 
have sufficient power and authority from him to do this, both 
jointly and severally.—Sir, when you were in your swaddling- 
clothes, Christ reigned freely in this land, in spite of all his 
enemies.—And now, will you, drawn to your own destruc- 
tion by a most devilish and pernicious council, begin to hin- 
der and dishearten Christ’s servants and your own faithful 
subjects, quarrelling with them for their convening, and the 
care they have of their duty to Christ and you, when you 
should rather commend and countenance them, as the god! 
kings and emperors did? The wisdom of your council which 
I call devilish is this, &c. &c.” 

The insolence and rebellious spirit of Melville and his 
coadjutors, were now begiuning to open the eyes of the wiser 
sort of people, both lay and clerical, and a general inclina- 
tion was accordingly manifested for the revival of episcopal 
authority, and the more ancient polity of the church. In 
this state of men’s minds, James had little difficulty in rais- 
ing the bishops again to their former rank in church and 
state; a revolution which Melville himself, as well as Dr. 

M‘Crie, persisted in attributing to the malign imfuence of 
the court, and the indifference of the ministers north of the 
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river Tay. Our author is particularly severe on the Ader- 
deen Doctors, who, he thinks, were always rather episcopally 
disposed, and at no time distinguished by very profound ac- 
quirements in doctrine or church history. But when Dr. 
M‘Crie is out of humour, it is no small triumph for an 
opponent to get off with the simple imputations of ignorance 
and servility ! 

The ree of Elizabeth at length set James free from the 
low insolence of the Scottish ministers, and opened the way 
to the throne of England; upon which occasion, Melville, 
who had never entirely discontinued his devotion to the 
Muses, addressed him in some very passable Horatian 
stanzas. Among other things, he tells his Majesty, whom - 
he calls ‘‘ Scotanglé Princeps optime principum,” that, 


“ Tui videndi incensa cupidine 
Plebs flagrat immenso. Eripe te mora,” &c. &c. 


We have no intention to follow the steps of Melville 
when removed to this end of the island, where he was made 
to appear in order to answer, as usual, for some irregularity 
or act of rebellion. In Landon, “ he gave himself up to 
his native fire and vehemence,” and thus, to the great delight 
of his historian, completely ‘‘ astonished the English nobility 
and clergy, with a torrent of bold, impassioned, impetuous 
eloquence to which they were altogether strangers.” Indeed, - 
the Doctor takes great pains to impress upon his readers, 
that the English of those days had neither much of eloquence 
nor of the love of liberty; and to gratify his own high- 
minded prejudices on this head, he ever and anon indulges a 
sneer at the learning of our graduates, and the oratory of 
our preachers. Speaking of Dr. Abbot, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and two other divines, who were sent 
down to Scotland to forward the views of the King, he 
remarks that they ‘‘ gave but slender proofs of their prowess,” 
and politely hints, that if they had gone down a little sooner, 
when the defenders of presbytery were in the country, “‘ the 
sleeves of their cassocks might have been a little disordered 
by the rude fervour of Scottish eloquence !” 

The treatment which Melville received here, although not 
unmerited, was neither wise nor generous on the part of 
James ; whose fault, in matters of greater moment than this, 
was to teaze and irritate without subduing his enemies. The 
Scottish Principal was committed to the Tower, where he 
remained about four years, and whence he was liberated, in 
the year 1611, on condition of going into a foreign country. 
Repairing to France, he found employment in the Protes- 
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tant college.of Sedan ; but the civil wars which, about the 
period in question, desolated that kingdom, preventing inter- 
course between him and his friends in Britain, he was com- 
paratively little heard of till his death in 1622. ‘The cireum- 
stances even in which he died are not at all known; but Dr. 
M‘Crie, who is never at a loss for an accommodation of 
Scripture language when it is to magnify a turbulent Pres- 
byterian, piously remarks, that ‘‘ we have no reason to regret 
being left without any. authentic record of the mamer in 
which the Apostles finished their course, when we have fully 
known their doctrine, manner of life, purpose, long-suffering, 
charity, patience, persecutions, afllictions.”-  ~ 
The author calls up all his powers to give an effective 
summary of Melville's character, which he accomplishes 
with considerable eloquence and honesty. He is not, how- 
ever, always happy in the matter of his encomiums ; for he 
tells us that, in public business, his hero, possessing in a high 
degree the perfervidum ingenium of his countrymen, being 
sudden and impetuous in his feelings, as well as prompt and 
vivacious in his conceptions, ‘‘ poured out a torrent of vigo-: 
rous, vehement, regardless, resistless indignation, mingled 
with defiance and scorn, on those who incurred his dis- 
Eee :” and in private life, provided those who were about 
im could bear with his ‘‘ wholesome and friendly anger, and 
allow him fréely to censure whatever he thought wrong in their 
conduct,” he lived with them as a brother among brethren. 
For ourselves, we have ever esteemed Melville as, in 
many respects, an extraordinary man, and, in particular, a 
good scholar, and a wise superintendant of an academical 
establishment; but, at the same time, proud, hot-headed, 
intolerant, and overbearing, in the extreme. Without wish- 
ing to go very deep into motives, and making every allowanee 
for the times in which he lived, there are moreover some 
dark parts of his character which cannot be easily reconciled 
with the stubborn honesty upon which he professed to act in 
the eye of the public. We allude for example to the oath 
which he took, disqualifying himself to sit in a church court ; 
which oath he intended to break, and did actually break, 
upon the very first occasion which presented itself. ‘The 
author very meekly observes that “‘ as far as Melville was 
concerned, this promise,” (he does not like the word oath,) 
“ could mean no more than that he would run the risk of 
the penalty; for he was determined not to relinquish his 
right to sit in the church courts.” Why, then, did he make 
oath? Had an episcopalian done this, the zealous Dr. 
M‘Crie would have let off one of his best tirades against 
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hoods and cassocks; but the immaculate Mr. Andro’” is 
a privileged man, and might “ swear unto his neighbour and 
disappoint him, if it were to his own hindrance.” 

Again, when a prisoner in the Tower, he writes a letter 
to Sir James Lempill, in which he offered his services to 
Prince Henry, who was then in the seventeenth year of his 
age. His motive in this proposal was at least very ques- 
tionable. He could not conscientiously educate the young 
heir apparent in the principles of the Church of England; 
and if he meant to instill into his mind his own puritanical 
notions as to doctrine and polity, and thereby to set him in 
opposition to his royal father, and the country at large, his 
intentions were wicked in the extreme. Besides, he knew 
the King would never consent to such an arrangement: on 
which account, the very proposal was bad, and must have 
had a sinister aspect. 

Lastly, he broke, whilst in France, the main condition 
upon which he had been liberated from the Tower, by pub- 
lishing a book on the disputed points of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and ceremony ; and it is probable that he supplied the 
materials for another to Sir James Lempill, who became the 
avowed author. These things we mention on the authority of 
Dr. M‘Crie himself, passing over all the charges of intrigue 
and ingratitude which are to be found in Spotswood and other 
writers ; and if these stains are admitted by one who acts 
the part of a eulogist, and who draws his materials from 
professed admirers, relatives, and partizans, we may conclude 
that many of the charges recorded by less partial authors are 
not altogether destitute of foundation. 

We cannot close our account of this history, without no- 
ticomg what we consider to be its peculiarity, speaking of it 
as a piece of composition; and what, so speaking of it, 
forms almost its only merit. Ut is that, in reading the 
work, we almost seem to be poring over the pages of 
a man whe formed himself a part in all the transactions 
which he relates. Dr. M‘Crie seems to have imbibed 
the very spirit of the age and country which he de 
seribes. He personates in his st;le, the exact manner, and 
tone, and gait of the fiery zealots whom he so vehemently 
admires—and admires, be it observed, not merely for their 
virtues, but for the most offensive parts of their character. 
The consequence of this is, that an almost dramatic effect 
is often given to that part of his subject, in which the malig- 
nity, coarseness, fanaticism, and insolence of the covenantidg 
faction, are brought upon the stage; and were our author 
equally able to enter into the character of their opponents, 
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he would be better qualified to write the history of the age 
which be has selected, than almost any writer we are ac- 
quainted with. But we are sorry to say, that Dr. M‘Crie’s 
sympathy is about as narrow as his bigotry ; and he seems as 
little able to conceive what beauty is to be found in any 
merely gentlemanly feeling or human acquirement, as we are 
to conceive wherein the merit of rebellion and sacrilege 
consists. In conclusion, we have only to regret, that Dr. 
M‘Crie did not live two hundred years ago; he would then, 
perhaps, have afforded the same sort of materials for the 
historian as he must now be contented merely to feast upon 
in imagination, 
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Art. VIL. Discourses on several Subjects and Occasions. 


By William Hett, M.A. In Two Volumes. — 8vo. 
Rivingtons. Is1s. 


“ Tuk character of the Country Parson’s sermons,” says 
the pious author of ‘‘ the Priest to the Temple, is holiness ; 
he is not witty, or learned, or eloquent, but holy.” The au- 
thor of the volumes before us, seems to have taken this cha- 
racter, in great measure, as his mode’; and though the larger 
portion of the discourses which he has here brought before 
the public eye, were originally preached in the Cathedral at 
Lincoln, he has not; on that account, deemed it necessary 
to deviate from that plain and unaflected earnestness of de- 
cent exhortation which, in the opinion of Herbert, probably 
constituted the holiness of a sermon. ‘To learning, indeed, 
or eloquence, these Discourses evidently make no claim ; nor 
do they present many specimens of that imaginative liveli- 
ness, which a writer in the reign of James, or Charles the 
first, would have designated by the term wit. Those who 
expect a printed discourse to present an elaborate discussion 
of some controverted doctrine, or a critical illustration of a 
doubtful text, or the luxury of polished periods and impas- 
sioned language, will open these volumes in vain: but that 
larger class of readers who are satisfied with a plain exposi- 
tion of their duty, and require no more from a sermon than 
that it shall be a safe guide for their practice ; those who will 
be contented if they find in its style no other graces than 
that which attends upon an unaffected simplicity of manner, 
and a primitive seriousness of application, will do well to 
add Mr. Hett’s Discourses to their library. 


VOL. XIII. FEBRUARY, 1820. 
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Meit’s Discourses. 


The following passage, which we have extracted from the 


preface, affords so just a ge yer of the prevailing 


character of the collection, that it renders alj further intro- 


ductory remarks unnecessary : 


“It will readily occur,’’ says Mr. Hett, ‘ that the discourses 
are chiefly occasional ones. ‘Ihey took their rise almost univer. 
sally from some particular seasons and circumstances, which seized 
my attention during the course of my Christian ministry, and have 
heen composed under a variety of different impressions and affec- 
tions of the mind, But in whatever tone of spirits my soul might 
be, when I put down my sentiments in writing, the edification and 
improvement of my hearers in Gospel truth and Gospel righteous- 
ness, Was the sole object I had in view, both in the composition and 
the delivery of them; and therefore they exhibit no effort of fine 
writing, no specimen of elevated sentiments. To be easily and 
thoroughly understood by the different individuals of my congrega- 
tion; to produce such plain and obvious arguments, as might in- 
duce them earnestly to endeavour to amend their ways, to learn and 
to love righteousness, to improve themselves in every good word and 
work, was the grand purport of all my endeavours. The prim 
duties of the Christian life are, I conceive, not subtle disputations 
upon intricate poiats, but HoLiness unto THE Lorp, the love of 
God, and the love of man, arising from a well-grounded faith in Jesus 
Christ, and an earnest desire to act according to his righteous pre- 
cepts, to imitate his blessed example.” (Preface, p. xxii. ) 


Sermons composed in such a spirit, and with such an intent 
as this, can scarcely fail to be useful; and we have only to 
add, that they are generally written in an easy intelligible style, 
and that Mr. Hett never deviates from the pure and orthodox 
faith of the Church of England. If we are sometimes 
ane to smile at the quaint language and unsuspecting 
frankness of manner in which he developes his own feelings 
in his notes, we can never cease to respect the goodness of 
heart which he manifests, and his zeal for the eternal welfare 
of his hearers, and the prosperity of his country. 

The two volumes contain thirty-three sermons, of which 
thirteen in the first volume, and ten in the second, were 
composed for particular occasions, Among these are in- 
cluded one Fast and four Thanksgiving Sermons ; four more 
were suggested by circumstances which occurred during the 
late long and eventful war; three were written for purposes 
of charity ; two were preached at visitations ; two are funeral 
sermons, one was delivered during a season of scarcity, ano- 
ther on the return of plenty, and one was addressed to 8 
country congregation, with reference to a particular occur- 
rence, which Mr. Hett thought it right to mark by an explicit 
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declaration of his opinion, on a controverted doctrine, 
Among the fe akeie sermons, Wwe have also to reckon the 
fifth in the first volume, which was preached at the re-opening 
of the parish Church of St. Paul in Lincoln, after it had been 
taken down and rebuilt; the twelfth, on the cleansing of 
Naaman, preached in the chapel of High Harrogate ; and 
the fourteenth, on the martyrdom of Charles Ll. The first 
sermon in the second volume may likewise be added to the 
list of occasional discourses, as it was delivered before the 
Corporation of Lincoln on the election of a mayor, 

Besides these, the volumes contain one sermon for 
Christmas-day, one for Easter, one for Whitsunday, and 
one for the new year. The remaining seven are on the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘The Vanity of Ituman Expectations ,” 
“Abraham's Temptations ;” ‘‘ The Use of Afllictions ;” 
“The Affectation of Wisdom,” in two discourses; and 
“ Christian Morality.” 

Having thus generally stated the contents of these 
volumes, we proceed to bring forward some passages from 
diflerent sermons, by which our readers may form their own 
judgment of Mr. Hett’s style, and of his manner of treating 
the subjects which have fallen under his consideration. 

The eleventh sermon in the first volume was preached in 
the Cathedral of Lincoln, before the clergy assembled at an 
episcopal visitation ; it is entitled, ‘‘ The Trinity illustrated.” 
In discussing this mysterious subject, Mr. Hett never throws 
off that reverential awe which it cannot fail to awaken in a 
truly pious and believing mind ; and he seems to write under 
a full conviction of the hazardous attempt in which he is en- 
gaged. 


tietts Discourses. 





“ Let the perilousness of the enterprise,’? says he, in a short 
prefatory address, ‘‘ plead for the indulgence of the critical and 
learned reader. And let a sincere and ardent attachment to THE 
TRuTH, as I conceive it to stand displayed in large and prominent 
characters upon the pages of the Old and New Testaments, and to 
shine forth in glowing colcurs from the works of creation, redemp- 
tion, and providence, be accepted as the best and only apology I 
have to offer for that temerity, which too many may think imputa- 
ble to me, in laying these my sentiments before the tribunal of the 
public.” § P. 174, 


We are by no means desirous of weakening the force of 
this appeal ; nor would we willingly awaken a moment’s un- 
®asiness in the breast of a worthy and well-meaning man by 
& wanton corrugation of our critical foreheads. But, we 
confess, that we are not, nor ever were well affected to an 
attempt to illustrate this mysterious doctrine. ‘“ The secret 
02 
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things belong unto the Lord our God ;” and this, the great. 
est of his secrets, we shall in vain endeavour to investigate, 
The candid and intelligent inquirer will find the doctrine it- 
self clearly revealed in Scripture as an object of faith: but 
he will not find, either in the language of Scripture, or in 
any analogies with which his own nature, or the properties 
of any visible bodies may furnish him, the means of com- 
prehending that which is essentially incomprehensible by us, 
or of finding out that which is purposely concealed. 

The attempt cannot fail to end in the disappointment of 
him who makes it; it may be attended with this further evil, 
that it may mislead those whom it was intended to inform, 
We readily give Mr. Hett credit for considerable ingenuity, 
and for a very commendable desire not to transgress the 
boundaries by which piety would circumscribe his investiga- 
tious ; but we cannot perceive,that any new light has been 
thrown upon the subject by his labours. 'To all that he has 
stated in the former part of his sermon, respecting the ideas 
of the divine nature, which we may derive from contem- 
plating those traces of its original impress which are yet pre- 
served in our own, we cheerfully subscribe: but when he 
proceeds to illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity from the 
same analogy, we are involved in difliculties from which we 
should oh, go of escaping with any guide short of Revela- 
tion. And as we find nothing in the word of ‘Truth to au 
thorize such an illustration, we deem it prudent to avoid the 
hazards which it may present, and the misconceptions which 
it may involve. 

The following short passage will afford a key to the prit- 
ciple on which Mr. Hett endeavours to frame his illustration: 


Hetiés Discourses. 


*¢ When we consider the primary properties of the human sot in 
their original state of purity, namely, the free and vigorous exet- 
cise of power in the prosecution of wisdom and goodness ; they 
seem to bear a strong resemblance of the three Divine Persons of 
the ever-blessed Trinity. For though in the persons fof the God- 
head ¢ none is afore or after other, none is greater or less than ano- 
ther’ in any one essential circumstance; still power appears to be 


the more appropriate attribute of the Father, wisdom of the Soa, 
and goodness of the Holy Ghost.” P. 189. 


Now, though it will be admitted that, humanly speaking, 
the notion of a father includes supremacy of power ; yet we 
know not how to receive the whole idea which is thus. sug 
gested, and apply it to the illustration of that relation su 
sisting between the three great Ones in the Godhead, with 
out derogating from their perfect equality: and the same 
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difficulty appears to attend the appropriation of wisdom to 
the Son, (for though he be especially designated as “ the 
wisdom,” he is also called ** the power of od”); or of good. 
ness to the Holy Ghost as a distinctive attribute ; since infi- 
nite power, wisdom, goodness, as well as every other divine 
attribute are all equally predicable of each person in the 
huly Trinity. 

But we wish not to pursue the subject; for, after all that 
may be written on it, it must be confessed, as we have be- 
fore observed, that the human mind is incapable of forming 
a clear and definite idea of this awful mystery ; and even the 
conceptions which the wisest men may frame, cannot be ex- 
pressed in language so carefully guarded as to escape the 
utmost peril of being misunderstood by others. 

Nor will Mr. Hett, we conceive, contend that, if all the posi- 
tions he has laid down in this sermon be admitted, the doctrine 
of the ‘Trinity is really in any degree illustrated by them. It still 
remains, and ever must remain, a hidden verity ; incommunica- 
ble to our understanding, but to be apprehended by faith, upon 
the testimony of Him who cannot deceive, even of THE WORD 
who was from the beginning with God, who is himself God, 
and alone knoweth his own divine, and to us incomprehen- 
sible nature. In the latter part of his sermon, Mr. Hett en- 
deavours to illustrate his subject still further, by pointing out 
the sun as ‘‘a material emblem of the Trinity!!” Of all 
such disquisitions the best that can at any time be said is, 
that they are harmless and well intentioned. Of the latter, 
in the present case, we cannot for a moment entertain a 
doubt; and as the sermon was preached before the Bishop 
and Clergy of the diocese, probably the only injurious effect 
which this part of it then produced, was a temporary discom- 
posure of that decorous gravity which such a congregation 
would be desirous of maintaining. Butas the present volumes 
are designed for popular use and instruction, we think that 
Mr. Hett would have exercised a sounder discretion, had he 
suffered his illustrations of the Trinity to remain in the quiet 
recesses of his portfolio. 

We pass on to the sixteenth discourse of the first volume, 
a composition of a very different character, in which the au- 
thor appears to much more advantage, as the zealous pastor 
of a village congregation, earnestly and affectionately warn- 
tng his flock against a prevalent and dangerous error. 

The intention of the discourse will be sufficiently shewn by 
the following rather singular notification, which, it appears, 
was aflixed to the door of the parish church of Nettleham, on 

the Sunday preceding its delivery. 
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«In this church, on Sunday next, at the usual hour, will Bede 
livered, a Sermon; at which the inhabitants of this. parish, more 
especially those who entertain any doubts, whether or no 
works be essentially necessary to salvation, are requested to attend, 
by their faithful and affectionate minister, William Hett.”” P. 273, 


We presume that Mr. LU. had strong, and, as he conceived, 
sufficient reasons for thus departing frem the usual course 
and practice of the Charch ; and we are not disposed to ques- 
tion the motives by which he was actuated; but we have 
considerable doubts of the propriety or advantage of sucha 
proceeding, and we should be sorry to find it drawn into a 
precedent. The sermon itself, however, is a plain, and, 
doubtless, was toits hearers a useful exposition of the neces- 
sity of good works. But the text (Acts v. 29.) does not seem 
to be happily chosen, nor does the manner in which the sub- 
ject is treated afford us any clue to the intent with which it 
was selected. If is true that, at the commencement of the 
discourse, the preacher observes, ‘‘ [ have chosen this por- 
tion of Scripture for the intoduction of what [am about to 
say to you for the following reasons,” (p. 274.): but it Is 
equally trne that the reasons do not follow, and that we have 
examined the sermon in vain with a hope of seeing them 
somewhere stated. My, Hett’s readers indeed must not ex- 
pect to find in his discourses any regular chain of argument, 
by which a stated truth may be illustrated, or any endeavour 
to establish a particular doctrine by the investigation of some 
connected passage of Scripture. He seems to consider him- 
self, especially when in his pulpit at Nettleham, in the light 
of a father advising his children; and there is a primitive 
simplicity in his talk which has often pleased us greatly, and 
will, we think, more than compensate for defect of arrange- 
ment, or inaccuracies of style, in the opinion of those, who 
consider few spectacles so interesting as that of a village pas- 
tor thus opening all his heart to the persons whom he is ap- 
pointed to instruct, and in the plain language of honest sin- 
cerity reproving their errors or pointing out their duties. 
Irom the following specimens of the manner in which he ad- 
dressed his congregation on the occasion which we have 
stated, if may be easily conceived that he must have been 
heard with fixed attention, and that such an appeal could 
scarcely have been made in vain. 


‘“* T have thought it my duty, during the course of my ministry 
among you, to set before you the whole counsel of God for yout 
salvation ; as far lam able, to leave no part of that heavenly doc- 
trine, which is contained in the Gospel, or the good book of the 
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de. blessed Jesus, unexplained, or not brought forward to your no- 
ore tice. In the pursuit of this object, at one time, I enlarge upon 
od — anarticle of belief; at another, i recommend to your attentiom a 
nd, fF practical duty, On one Lord’s day, 1 tell you, that faith in the 
73. merits and mediation of Jesus Christ, is the primary and effectual 

| cause” (condition) * of man’s salvation. On the succeeding one, 
ed, perhaps, I may say, that repentance, and an intentional obe- 
rse [—  dience to all God’s commandments, are”’ (two of) * the indispen- 
es. sable conditions, on the part of man, to give effect to all that his 
ve blessed Lord and Saviour hath done and suffered for him. You 


never hear me say, God forbid that you ever should hear me ad- 


: i vance so false and impious a doctrine! that Jesus Christ hath done 
d all in us, and for us; and, therefore, let our lives be ever so pro- 
4, fane, ever so wicked, we need not despair of eternal salvation. 
iP I frequently inculcate upon you the necessity, of practising the 
em — several duties you owe not only to God, but also to your neigh- 
ib- bour and yourselves; in a word, that you must live good and holy 
it lives here, if you wish to be eternally happy hereafter. Faith in 
the the blood of Christ will be no more effectual for the salvation of 
or- any one of you, who live in the habitual practice of any one known 
to sin, than it would prevent him from breaking his bones, were he 
te to throw himself down headlong from the pinnacle of a church- 
a steeple. As well might you expect, when you have properly ordered 
oi your ro to have a crop of wheat in the spring, though you 
should sow nothing but a mixture of nettle-seed and thistle-seed 
‘X-  § inthe autumn. 

nt, “ To my no small mortification and regret, I have more than 
yur once observed, that when I am earnestly recommending to your 
me attention a life of strict purity and universal holiness, if you 
m- wish or expect to be happy in another world; there are some of 
yht — you, my hearers, who give themselves up to inattention, while 
ive others exhibit evident marks of disapprobation of what | am say- 
nd —& ing. The names of these jerions'T coald mention, but I shall 
"6. not do so. It is sufficient that they themselves know whom I 
ho mean, I will only beg, that those who are well-disposed toward 


my doctrine and mode of exhortation, will not apply to themselves 
an imputation, which they by no means deserve, and, at the men- 
, ye of which, I should be extremely sorry if they should take 
aa ofience. 


as- 
ip- 


es. _ “ This kind of behaviour, which is not only very blameable in 
id- itself, when it is considered that we are in the more immediate 
ve presence of Almighty God, but at the same time extremely un- 
en civil; taking it for granted that 1 am using my utmost endeavours 
id to inform you in what I suppose to be the saving truths of the 


Gospel ; I have noticed, I say, in more instances than one; and 
m particular, when I was enlarging, a few Sundays ago, upon 
the following words, ‘ without holiness no man shall see the 
ry Dg , 
yur Lord’? P. 274. 


We make no remark upon several expressions in the fore- 
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going extract, which are more familiar than the general 
usages of the pulpit can warrant, because they will of them. 
selves be apparent to every reader; we must not, however, 
be understood to approve of any departure from that be- 
coming dignity of address, which is ever perfectly com- 
vatible with a style intelligible by the plainest understanding, 
and will always give importance and eflect to the preacher's 
admonitions. After several useful observations upon the ne- 
cessity of holiness as enjoined by the Scriptures, and on the 
mischievous tendency of those doctrines which undervalue 
it; Mr. Hett shews his bearers, how entirely they have mis- 
taken their oflice, who, without previous education, w ithout 
being able, or even endeavouring to acquire the requisite 
knowledge, desert the plough, the workshop, and the loom, 
to obtrude themselves uncalled for upon the public, as 
teachers and preachers of Religion, or assume to be autho- 
ritative judges and censors of their lawful instructors. To 
these persons he offers some seasonable advice; urging 
them, if they are in their own opinion qualified to guide 
others, and to reform the world, to begin first with them- 
selves and their families. 


‘“« Begin,” says he, “* where you ought to begin, with reforming 
your own temper and habits of life. Be what you ought to be 
yourselves, and then you will have a just pretext for inspecting 
and trying to regulate the behaviour of your domestics. If you 
must be teachers and preachers of God’s holy Word, try your 
skill, in this way, upon the several individuals of your own family. 
You may not acquire so great a name by this kind of preaching, 
but you are likely to do much more good by this, than by any 
other mode of instruction. Read the word of God yourselves, 
and endeavour to induce your children and servants to read it, 
whenever they have a fair opportunity. Assemble your family 
morning and evening; and begin and end every day with’ solemn 
prayer, supplication, and thanksgiving ; with prayer for the par- 
don of what hath been amiss in your past conduct, and grace to 
amend your lives; with supplications for future blessings, and 
thanksgivings for mercies received.’? P. 288, 


The following passage, which occurs in the concluding 
portion of the Sermon, will also shew Mr. Hett still further 
in that character which he seems best qualified to sustain. 


“Thus have I taken the liberty to suggest to you my senti- 
ments, upon a subject which hath caused to me a considerable 
share of uneasiness; not on account of the number of those whe 
profess the doctrine, but by reason of the pernicious tendency of 
the doctrine itself, and of the eager desire of those who own it, to 
make converts to their notions, For] scruple not to declare it 
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as my decided opinion, before you: my Christian brethren, and 
in the presence of Almighty God, that he who asserts that a holy 
life is not necessary to salvation, propagates a tenet utterly sub- 
versive of all human intercourse, and which will destroy both 
soul and body in Hell, of all those who adopt and act according 
to it. And should there be any one, who now hears me, of this 
profligate opinion, | beg and beseech of him, that he will confine 
his destructive persuasion within his own breast; that he may 
bring his own soul alone into jeopardy, and not busy himself in 
unsettling the notions, and in destroying the happiness of others.’’ 

“It is very possible that some of you, my hearers, may smile at 
my earnestness, and think that you understand these matters much 
better than I do. It is well. Take your own course. 1 have 
done my duty as your established Minister. If you are convinced 
that a wicked life will be no impediment in the way to Heaven, 
and use your utmost endeavours to cause others to think as you 
do; should you hereafter find yourselves under a mistake, as 1 am 
persuaded you will, respecting this most important concern, you 
will have nothing to lay to my charge. I have not so learned 
Christ as you have done; neither shall any thing you can either 
say or do, in private or in public, cause me to deviate from that 
line of conduct, or from those sentiments, which, to my appre- 
hension, are sanctioned by the Word of God. ‘* We ought to 
obey God rather than men,’” P. 290. 


It remains only to shew how Mr. Hett has improved those 
opportunities which the course of events, or the stated so- 
lemnities of the Church afforded him of inculcating the 
public duties, which every Christian is bound by the re- 
vealed will of God, as well as the ties of nature, and the re- 
gulations of Society, to perform. Perhaps we cannot do 
better than allow him to speak for himself, in the followin 
extract from a Sermon, preached in the Cathedral at Lin- 
coln, on the 30th of January, 1802. ‘The years which have 
passed away, since he made this appeal to the good sense 
and religious feelings of his hearers, against the mischievous 
sophistry of revolutionary demagogues, have detracted no- 
thing from the seasonableness and utility of his observa- 
tions. The same dangerous opinions which he then com- 
bated, are still maintained and taught; and perhaps it never 
was more desirable than at the present moment, to meet and 
refute them by such plain, sober, and perspicuous statements 
as these: 


“* Those who have written upon the nature of civil government, 
have, for the most part, excluded from their theories, the agency 
of the Supreme Being. It is by them taken for granted, that 
subjection to authority is a creature of mere human invention. If, 
as was before hinted, the nature of man, and a state of society, 
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be the work of God, so also is subjection to authority, without 
which society cannot subsist. Government, under one form or 
other, is coeval with the human race. And though it may be said, 
that the first families of men did not live under kings, but under 
patriarchs, which is another name for parents ; yet the same de- 
gree of submission was due to the authority of the ancient pa- 
triarchs, as is now due to the mightiest and most exalted mo- 
narch, 

“Jt is also supposed, that every man, upon his first entrance 
into the world, is an unconnected independent being; unfettered 
by any civil restrictions. If a man first draw his breath where any 
form of government prevails; which is the lot of the generality of 
mankind; he imme iately, whether he will or not, becomes a 
member of the community, and is subjected to its established 
laws. He hath no option. He instantly, without his own know- 
ledge, and without his own consent, partakes of the blessings of 
peace and security ; and, therefore, owes allegiance to that power 
by which they are preserved. In this sense, the heir apparent of 
a crown, as well as the offspring of the lowliest drudge, is born ia 
subjection to the supreme authority, Another position of these 
writers is, that all men are born equal: which is as groundless as 
the preceding one. Can it be supposed that the intellects of those 
sublime and excursive geniuses, a Bacon or a Newton, were, in 
their original formation, precisely the same, both in quantity and in 
quality, with those of the plodding hind, whose skill or ambition 
never soared above the delving of a ditch, or the turning of a 
furrow? Is it credible, that the benevolent and capacious souls 
of those great legislators, a Solon and an Alfred, did not, at the 
first moment of their existence, excel that of a stringer of shells, 
or a hunter of butterflies? The natural capacities of men, are, in 
themselves, and originally, so various and different, that they were 
evidently intended for various and different purposes; some to 
govern, others to obey; some to make laws, others to follow the 
pone® some to enlarge the boundaries of science, others to fol- 

ow mechanical employments. From the presumed independence 

and equality of mankind, is deduced the right, which every man 
is supposed consequently to possess, of bearing a part in the enact- 
ing of those laws, which are to be the rule of his‘own conduct. 
Hence, the unlettered rustic, and the hard-handed mechanic, in 
the act of legislation, stand upon the same ground with the acute 
philosopher, and the grave historian. 

‘“* He who is unable to read his own mother-tongue, and he who 
hath seldom been out of his own village, commence as able and as 
penetrating politicians, as the sage, who hath spent his days in the 
profound researches of erudition, or the traveller, who hath vi- 
sited every kingdom of the world; who hath inspected their man- 
ners, and considered with attention their different forms of go- 
vernment. The truth is; if the above principle were once to be 
admitted in its full latitude, a great part of mankind, especially 
the indigent and the discontented, would subject themselves to 
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no restrictions of any kind. And as they did when there was no 
king in Israel, every one would do that which was right in his 
own eyes, whatever effect such procedure might have on the wel- 
fare of others. If these suppositions be true, that govern- 
ment is the mere effect of human precaution; that every man is 
born unconnected, independent, and equal in every respect to all 
other men, and, consequently, endued with a right to enact those 
laws which he himself is about to obey; the assertion of the 
Apostle ought to be corrected, and to stand thus: Let every 
soul be subject, as long as he pleases, and no longer, to the higher 

wers. ‘The powers that be, are ordained, not of God, but of 
aman like himself; and they that resist, shall receive to them- 
selves, not damnation, but whatever they can gain by such resist- 
ance, and retain it, till it shall be wrested fram them by another, 
who is more artful, or more powerful than themselves. Kings might 
then, at the caprice of the giddy and wavering multitude, be made 
and unmade with the same facility and the same inconstancy, as 
houses of cards are by children built up in order to be thrown 
down.” P. 252. 


We must now take our leave of Mr. Hett; the extracts 
which we have laid before our readers will enable them to 
form their own opinion of his volumes; and we are not 
aware of having made such a selection as may mislead their 
judgment. Mr. Hett seems to anticipate an unfavourable 
sentence from his reviewers, and from the public ; and both 
in his preface, and in the concluding pages of his second 
volume, he endeavours to conciliate those whom he expects 
to find armed against him. In this number we beg him to 
believe that we are not to be included. Few, indeed, who 
are able to appreciate the pious warmth of the writer, and 
the seasonable admonitions to a holy life which are to be 
found in every part of his volumes, will feel inclined to pass 
a severe judgment upon him or his work. ‘To the question, 
which he has perhaps unwisely mooted, whether he ought 
not to have withheld these Sermons from the press, his pub- 
lisher will we imagine be able to render the best answer. 
The stock of hortatory divinity already before the public, is 
indeed superabundant; but still readers and purchasers are 
to be found of such various tastes, and requiring instruction 
in so many different forms, that seldom will an aged and ex- 
perienced divine, give the fruit of his professional studies 
and labours to the world, without having reason to believe 
that he has done good. And we very much mistake Mr. 
Hett's character, if he prefer not the solid consolation, ree 
sulting from the knowledge that he has contributed to con- 
vert one sinner from the error of his ways, to all the glitter- 
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ing and short-lived popularity, which is too often the reward 
of a calculating subserviency to the prevalent opinions of the 
times. 











Arr. VILL. Miscellanies: by the Rev. Richard Waruer, 
Rector of Great Chatfield, Wilts ; Honorary Member of 
the Imperial Cesarean Society of Natural History at 
Moscow ; and of the Dutch Sociely of Sciences at Haar- 
lem; Author of ‘* Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels, 
Sc.” and of “ Old Church of England Principles opposed 
lo the New Light, &c. ;’ and Editor of “ the English 
Diatessaron, &c.” 2 vols. 12moe. Longman. Ist. 


THis work can hardly be said to come within the pro- 
vince of criticism, for it contains but little that can properly 
be called original matter, and that little without any preten- 
sions of a literary nature ; nevertheless we think it quite as 
well entitled to notice, as many other works which daily 
issue from the press under more imposing titles. If the 
mere lounger through the streets of a few foreign capitals, is 
rivileged, at his return, to fill a volume with the account 
of what he has seen, we cannot see why he, who has passed 
possibly still more time in lounging amongst books and libra- 
ries, should be prevented from favouring the public with me- 
moranda of what be has read. For our own parts we are 
disposed to give any encouragement in our power to this 
last class of travellers, and should not be sorry, if the pre- 
sent mania for book-making, since it cannot be stopped, 
were to flow into this channel. It would furnish a good deal 
of matter for light reading, and certainly be at least as pro- 
fitable to the public, as that other sort of light reading, 
which our voyageurs a la poste prepare for the market. 
This little book of Mr. Warner's, has not any great merit 
in its particular line. It does not indicate any very com- 
prehensive acquaintance with books, greater than perhaps 
falls to the lot of most of his readers ; nor does his acquaint- 
ance with men seem to have Jed him much into the com- 
pany of persons, about whom the public curiosity is excited : 
he has, however, collected a good many amusing anecdotes, 
and his book is enriched with some memoirs of the late Mr. 
Gilpin, for which we think the public is indebted to him. 
But the physiognomy of a book of this description, is best 
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' collected from its table of contents, which, as it is short 
1¢© inthe present instance, we shall extract for the information 
of our readers. 

The first volume consists of six heads. A Letter on the 
Decay and Loss of Intellect. Another, on the Admiration 
of Talent and Learning, unassisted with Piety and Virtue. 
The Sceptic reclaimed; a Poem. Reason and Insanity, 
in a Letter irom a Gentleman under Derangement. An 


7 Account of M. Hamard, a French Emigrant. An Histo- 
of rical Sketch of the Compilation of the Book of Common 
ats Prayer. ~The second volume consists of a Collection of 
™ — ~~ Anecdotes and Bon-Mots, under the title of the Story Tel- 
s, ler. A ‘Translation of Hierocles, the Greek Joe Miller. 


d And lastly, a Biographical Sketch of the late Rev. W. 
sh Gilpin. 
Most of these titles explain themselves ; the only two that 


Fe require further illustration, are the “ Story Teller,” and the 
yu “ Jokes of Hierocles,” which last needs not to be noticed, as 
“ all the ‘ good jokes’ have been gleaned by other writers of 
14 © ‘Jokes’ in English. 

ly It is perhaps not paying Charles Fox any compliment to 
i. extract the following anecdote, but the reason which Mr. 
te Warner gives for publishing it, must be our apolegy for ex- 


tracting it. 


nt 

d “ The religious principles of the late Charles Fox have been 

a- frequently called in ‘question, but without sufficient foundation ;— 

e § originating probably with free.thinkers, who were desirods of 

re sanctioning their own infidelity, by enlisting so superior a mind in 

is their cause; or with political enemies, who thought to give the 
coup de grace to his reputation, by stamping his character with 


d, infidelity. His partiality for Paley’s writings, which he read with 
al avidity, te at least, that he had a taste for arguments in 
.. favour of Christianity. To this favourable symptom of the turn 

of his mind to subjects and discussions torroborative of our holy 
BY faith, may be added an article of his practice, which he commu. 
is nicated to a confidential friend ; ‘ that, from early infancy, when- 


ever he went to bed, whether early or late, under the influence 


™ of wine, or in his sober senses, he never omitted saying the Lord’s 
oe Prayer.””? P. 38, 

te 

- That Charles Fox was not a Free-thinker, we are most 
4 happy to believe upon Mr. Warner's authority ; but a man 
s, must have a strong party twist in his opinions, if he is cre- 
i. dulous enough to believe the following ridiculous story : 

2. 

st “ The late Lord Suffolk told David Hartley, that the cele- 


brated Lord Chatham had formerly said his son William Pitt 










































































































206 
would ‘ ruin his country.” On Mr. Hartley's relating the circum. 
stance to Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, that gentleman replied, he knew 
it to be true, because he had heard the fact from the very person 
to whom his Lordship had made the speech. ‘This person was 
General Hodgson. He had waited on Lord Chatham on some 
business, and found Mr. Pitt, then quite a lad, in the room with 
his father. Being highly amused with the spirit of the boy, the 
General did not enter upon business while he continued with 
them ; and, on his going out, remarked to his regs & that ¢ he 
was a very fine boy.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied his Lordship, ‘ he certain] 
is. He has greater talents than I have. If he live he will be 


minister; and if he be minister, he will ruin the country,’” 
Vol. Il. P. $1. 
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The next anecdote which we shall extract is pleasant 
enough : 


“ When Sir John Sinclair moved in the House of Commons, in 
the year 1795, for a reward of 1000/. to be granted to Mr. Elking- 
ton, whom he stated to be the best artist for draining the country ; 
Mr. Jekyll, who sat next to him, whispered in his ear, ‘ you for- 
get the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Germany ; who have 
shewn themselves infinitely more successful artists for draining the 


country, and have already been much better paid for it!” 
Vol. Il, P. 47. 


The following anecdote of the late Duke of Bridgewater, 
is still more agreeable : 


“ The late Duke of Bridgewater commonly resided at his house 
in Lancashire, in order tobe near, and to superintend, his canals, 
and navigation speculations. He was accustomed to rise early ; to 
take a dish of chocolate in haste, generally standing ; and then go 
out to his workmen, with whom he staid till nearly dinner-time. 
About a quarter before five, he came in to dress, and exactly at 
five his dinner was upon the table. His usual companion at the 
table was Mr. Gilbert, his steward ; and his regular potation was 3 
bottle of wine. At nine, he was accustomed to call for his coffee; 
after which he retired for a short time into another apartment, giving 
time for the table to be cleared, the windows opened, and the cloth 
laid for supper. This meal was brought up at ten o’clock; the 
Duke finished another bottle after it, and then retired to bed. 
Mr. Gilbert was almost his only guest, except a particular friend 
might be staying with him by special invitation. Lord Thurlow 
was one of these occasional visitors, as well as Mr. Rigby, who 
sometimes stayed with his Grace for weeks together. 

“‘ The Duke was a very shy man, and much disliked general 
society : and was either denied to morning visitors, or contrived to 
slip out of the way when any one called on him. The clergyman 
of his parish, Mr. Kenyon, who had some particalar business with 
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him, respecting the tithe of the parish, had often tried to gain 
admittance to him, but in vain, being always told that his Grace 
was very busy, or was not at home. Determined, however, to 
have an interview with him, Mr. K. called at a very early hour in 
the morning, thinking he should be certain, by this plan, of finding 
the Duke at home. But still he was disappointed, the servant giv- 
ing the customary answer, that his Grace was gone out. Mr. Ken- 
yon, fully assured that this was not the case, and steady to his 
point, loitered about the house, that he might catch its noble 
owner when he quitted it. In ashort time he perceived his Grace 
slip out of a back door. Mr. K. did not shew himself, lest the 
Duke seeing him might slip in again, but kept his eye upon him, 
till he saw him cross a field, and take the way to his navigation. 
He then walked hastily after the object of his pursuit; but not 
being able to conceal himself, was soon discovered by the Duke. 
His Grace, perceiving that he must be overtaken, instantly took 
to his heels: Mr. Kenyon did the same. ‘They both ran stoutly 
for some time, till the Duke seeing he had the worse of the course, 
turned aside, and jumped into a saw-pit. He was followed in a 
trice, intv his place of refuge by his pursuer, who immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘ Now, my Lord Duke, I have you.’ His Grace burst 
into a fit of laughter, and the business of the tithe was quickly and 
amicably settled.’” P. 49. 
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The following particulars relating to the domestic arrange- 
ments of our late venerable Sovereign, are not in themselves 
of much importance, but they may probably possess some 
interest from the present state of public feeling on the 
subject. 


“ Former Domestic Habits at St. James’s.—The Queen, during 
the whole period of her married life, had been most attentive and 
affectionate in her behaviour to his M—y; and sedulous, to the 
greatest degree, in her endeavours to do every thing that could 
afford him pleasure. They had passed more hours in each other’s 
society than most of their subjects. In the King’s long and fa- 
tiguing walks, she had ever been his companion, and continued 
them when so exhausted as to be hardly capable of standing. She 
had been equally attentive, also, to the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
as long as she lived; and during that time had scarcely any society 
with her attendants or personal friends; for every evening was 
invariably spent in company with the Princess; either the King 
and Queen going to her Royal Highness, or she coming to them. 
The Princess Dowager had been accustomed to stand almost con- 
“inually, and bred up all her children todo the same. She even read 
in this posture ; her book being placed upon a high desk : cireum- 
tances which account for his M—y's continuing so long upon his 

without fatigue. ‘The Princess Dowager lived very much alone, 
‘etrcely ever seeing those of her children who resided in the same 
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house with her; and when they were admitted to her, their stay 
was very short. The Queen of Denmark was literally transplanted 
from the nursery to be married. ‘The Princess saw no one but 
Lord and Lady Bute, and Miss V. Whether the interviews be. 
tween her Royal Highness and his Lordship were more than poli. 
tical consultations, could not be known with certainty, even by one 
who was in a situation to know as much as could be known by any 
except the parties themselves. er authority, however, went to 
substantiate a very tender connection between his L—ship and 
Miss V.; a circumstance that very reasonably accounted for the 
dislike which Lady B. invariably testified to that female. If she 
met her at an assembly, she studiously avoided her; and when 
they were accidentally placed at the same card-table, her Lady- 
ship’s agitation and distress could not pass unnoticed. Lord B, was 
of a melancholy and very timid turn of mind. He never went out 
at his fore-door. His visits to Miss V. were paid in a sedan-chair, 
with the curtains closely drawn. When he walked in the streets, 
which was rarely, his hat was so drawn over his eyes, and his coat 
so buttoned over his mouth, that his most intimate friends, had 
they met, would not have known him. He was discovered thus 
enveloped, by an accident, to a person who recognized him, and 
then recollected that it was the same figure which he had often 
seen in the same dress, without guessing who it was. His L—ship 
was by no means sociable in his own family, but kept them all ata 
great distance: he had, however, the strongest attachment to 
Lady B. and, as she well deserved, the most unbounded confidence 
in her ; but, with all this, strange to say, he rarely spoke to her. 
She, on the other hand, rarely mentioned him in conversation ; but 
took every opportunity of shewing her respect and regard for him, 
by any little attention which she thought might give him pleasure. 
“* When the Prin—ss of W. died, the Queen began to have 
those little evening parties, which she continued till the indis 
sition of his M—y. Upon these occasions the ladies all sat, but 
the gentlemen never, except when they were at cards. This, t0 
old and infirm men, was sometimes very fatiguing, such, for iv- 
stance, as the Duke of M. He was always, however, put dows 
to a card-table ; though frequently a long time elapsed, before 
these sources of amusement were arranged. The card-party wa 
made for the evening, and there was no cutting in or out. 
ing the first part of the evening, a concert was performed in the 
outer room, and such perpetual going in and out of it by the K. 
and Q. that the gentlemen who were inclined to rest themselv@ 
for a few minutes in a chair, could seldom find an opportunity ¢ 
doing so. ‘The K. on those occasions never sat down. When bis 
M—y came into the room, it was not necessary for the ladies @ 
rise; and should any one to whom he spoke have gotten up whet 
he addressed her, he immediately took her by the hand, and 
her resume her seat. Invitations to those who were expected @ 
compose these evening parties, were usually delivered late, Some 
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times the lady of the bedchamber, who issued them, did not re- 
ceive her directions till dinner time, when, though she sent out all 
the servants she had, to deliver the messages, (for nothing of this 
kind was considered,) the parties invited frequently lived at such 
different places, or at such considerable distances from each other, 
that there was hardly time for them to dress, before the hour of 
assembling. When these invitations were given, all other en- 
gagements were of necessity to be put off; and oo lady’s dress was 
considered as quite proper for the visit, except it were a sacque, 
or negligee. 

« When the Q——n’s household was first formed, Mrs. Dash- 
wood was placed as bedchamber woman in the Palace by Lord 
and Lady B., with an expectation that she would become confi- 
dential, and be the medium of conveying every secret between the 
R. Family and the Minister. ‘The Queen, however, did not choose 
to have any one in this capacity. She wished to be attended and 
dressed by inferior people, who were merely her servants; and 
preferred the services of German ladies, to whom she had been ac- 
customed. Madame Sch— was accordingly appointed about her 
person ; and was supposed to have gained a high degree of her 
confidence. But though this lady might have had some influence 
in little matters, and obtaining trifling requests, (as is the case 
with every favourite servant in a common family,) yet she occu- 

ied a much less important station than that which Mrs. D. was 
intended to held. Madame Sch—’s importance with the Queen 
might be considered as a petty backstairs influence, such as a 
Minister would be ashamed to make subordinate to his views. 
The ladies of the bedchamber, when they wished to speak with 
her M—y, frequently went into Madame Sch—’s room, and 
waited for the Queen's coming there; as being a quicker and 
pleasanter mode of obtaining an audience, than by announcing — 
their wish through a page. Madame Sch— never attended the 
drawing-rooms, or was seen at the royal parties, except on chris- 
tenings, or such domestic occasions; and even then, the Q— was 
cautious of not noticing her too much. The same authority from 
which the above indisputable information was obtained, also ob- 
served, that she did not imagine the K. and Lord B. had met for 
many years, and that, probably, from his Lordship’s apprehen- 
sions ; but that, in fact, they had continual intercourse respect- 
ing political plans and measures through the medium of Lord B.’s 
agents. It was known that they did not meet publicly ; and if they 

met privately, (minutely watched as such personages are,) it 
could not but have been a matter of notoriety. hen Lord B. was 
very ill, many years ago, his M—y used to enquire of various 
People in the drawing-room how he did: questions which did not 
originate in ignorance, as he was constantly apprised of the state 
of his health, secretly, twice every day.”’ Vol. Il. P. iti. 
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The above extracts afford a tolerably fair specimen of that 
part of the volume from which they are extracted ; and if 
they excite in our readers a wish to possess Mr. Warner's 
book, they will have answered our purpose in extracting them. 
Books of this sort are olten written and compiled for amuse. 
ment, but, we fancy, that the principal motive in publishing 
them, must commonly be, merely to produce something that 
may sell. When this is the case, it is always considerable 
praise to say, that the work is uniformly moral in its ten- 
dency ; and this praise we have great pleasure ‘in bestowing 
in the present case. 


‘ 











Art. IX. A Charge, delivered to the Reverend the Cler. 
of the Archdeaconry of Sarum, at his Visitation in July, 
1819. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of 
Sarum. 8vo. pp. 68. Rivingtons. 1819. 


WHILE new champions are continually rising up in defence 

of the faith and polity of our excellent Church, we rejoice 

to find that her veteran seldiers, disdaining to plead the 
privileges of exemption from further toil, to which their 

ong and faithful services have justly entitled them, are still 
willing, with zeal undiminished, and powers unimpaired, to 

take the post of honour in the ranks of her defenders. 

For two and twenty years the venerable Archdeacon Dat- 

beny has stood forward, the intrepid and consistent advocate 

. of the discipline, the government, and the doctrines of our 
Church. And still we tind him, ausus et ipse manu juvenum 
tentare laborem ; at every stated return of his official duties, 

ready with exhortation, encouragement, or advice, as cif 
cumstances may require ; a faithful watchman, quick in dis- 
cerning the approach of an enemy, and skilful in the expo 

sure of his machinations. ' 

In the commencement of the Charge now before us, the 
Archdeacon briefly traces the workings of the m stery of 
oe ter iniquity, from the seduction of our first parents in Paradise, 
io ie through the darkness of the Heathen world, and the blind 
i ‘néss of the Jews, up to the success of the tempter in dim 
; ming the lustre, and contracting the influence of Chrit 
ih tianity, by perverting the doctrine of Christ, and sowing 
division and immorality among his disciples. | 
From this ‘ outline of the proceedings of our grand ad- 
versary, in the prosecution of his determined enmity against 
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the seed of the woman,” he proceeds to observe, upon the 
ent circumstances of the Church, as still the object of 

jabolical assault and persecution ; still exposed to the vio- 
lence of every open enemy, whom Satan can excite against 
her, and to the corrupting influence of every secret treason, 
which he may be able to hatch within her pale, and among 
her pledged supporters. The unprincipled demagogues, 
whose enmity is directed against every existing institution, 
whether civil or religious ; the philosophic intidel, who pro- 
fesses to emancipate the human mind from the chains of 
angpeee the ‘‘idolatrous Romanist,” the ‘ Unitarian 

eist,” and the ‘‘ Sectarian Enthusiast,” though each, ap- 
parently, moving upon a different system, are all justly con- 
sidered by the Archdeacon as, to a certain degree, com- 
bined in one common and simultaneous attack upon the 
Established Church of this country, And, against all these, 
the extension of Church room to an increasing population, 
and the well-organized plan of national education, now so 
widely otendell will afford, in his opinion, an adequate 
remedy, provided no dereliction of evangelical principle, no 
degradation of professional character, no failure of exertion 
on the part of the Clergy, deprive it of its salutary virtue. 

The foes against whom the Archdeacon thinks it most ne- 
cessary to guard his auditors, are the Papist, and the Uni- 
tarian Deist. Of the former he speaks thus; and they must 
have been very superficial observers of passing events, or 
little aware of the unceasing endeavours of a party ever | 
us, to remove that suspicious vigilance, with which it wi 
ever be the wisdom of a Protestant state to watch the ma- 
chinations of Popery, who consider his remarks unfounded, 
or‘the caution which they convey unnecessary. 


“You cannot, it is presumed, my Brethren, want to be in- 
formed, that the Church of Rome is now what it ever was, and 
what it will continue to be; in a word, that it is, in the unequi- 
vocal language of its most zealous advocates, semper eadem ; the 
‘ame proselyting, intolerant, persecuting Church it ever was, 
rhust in possession of the power so to be. And such it must con- 
tinue, on one of the strongest principles of human action, so long 
a that uncharitable position, that no salvation is to be had with- 
out the pale of the Church of Rome, except in the case of invin- 
cible ignorance, constitutes one of the established tenets of that 
rroneous Church. 

“ When, then, it is considered, that since the importation 
of the refugee French priests into this country, the cause of 
Popery has been gradually, though insensibly, gaining ground 
among us; that there is (are) at this time, in the face of those 

ws which were made with the express view of guarding against 
Pp 2 
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Popish infection, and Popish seduction, two rich seminaries of 
intriguing Jesuits, who have been distinguished by the title of 
the Pope’s body-guard, from their decided attachment to his 
peculiar interests, established in one part of this Protestant king. 
dom; whilst in other parts of it, religious houses of different 
Popish descriptions are growing into consequence, and extending, 
in a greater or less degree, their proselyting influence through the 
extent of the adjoining population; you cannot be surprised to 
hear, what on good rset has been lately stated, that the in. 
crense of Papists in England, since the accession of his present 
Majesty, has been in the alarming proportion of five to one. These 
notorious facts, to which however, a laxity of religious principle 
now growing among us, accompanied with a most unaccountable 
inattention to the accumulated wisdom of ages, appears to have 
reconciled the public mind; cannot possibly, it is presumed, be 
deemed matters of indifference with those, who, from their pro- 
fession, must be supposed to have the honour of God, and the 
purity of his worship, peculiarly at heart. 

‘« Under these circumstances, it seems to be incumbent on us, as 
the guardians of that Apostolic faith, which, after having been re- 
deemed by the strenuous exertions of our Reformers from the 
grosscest corruptions, was afterwards secured to this favoured coun- 
try by the provisional (quere) wisdom of our ancestors; to point 
out to notice, from time to time, those prominent features, by 
which the two Churches of Rome and England are distinguished 
from each other ; together with those arrogant claims set up by the 
former, to which the latter, so long as she preserves her Protestant 
churacter, will never submit. Thus much it is presumed, we ate 
professionally bound to do by our canons. And thus much we 
certainly shall be disposed to do, as occasion may require, and dis- 
cretion direct, unless we are so fallen from our first love, as un 
happily to feel indifferent, whether the clear light of the Gospel be 
kept burning in our land, or whether it be again doomed in judg- 


ment to pass into eclipse, under the gross darkness of idolatry, 
superstition, and error.’’ P, v2 


Passing from Popery to Unitarianism, and its advocates, 
who, widely as they differ in opinion from the Papists, cam 
scarcely be said to yield to them in pertinacity, or in af- 
tifice ; the Archdeacon well observes, that the shortest and 
most eflectual way of counteracting them, is 


“‘ By placing the Bible before our people as one complete reve- 
lation from a merciful God to his fallen creatures, for the graciout 
purpose of furnishing the necessary information with respect 
that covenanted plan of salvation, by which their interests m 4 
better world may be most effectually secured.” P. 26. 


Thus will it be clearly shewn, that ‘“‘ the great doctrine 
of atonement, by the blood of a crucified Redeemer, pe 
vadee and spiritnalizes the whole body of Scripture.” And, 
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as this doctrine depends not for its proof upom insalated 
texts, but upon that concurring evidence which the whole 
tenor of Scripture bears to its authenticity, the petty war- 
fare which the Unitarians are perpetually waging against 
detached passages, even were it occasionally successful, 
would avail nothing against that convincing testimony, on 


which 


« The verdict of unprejudiced reason’? has been established 
that “the sense which the Church, from the days of the Apos- 
tles to the present time, has firmly maintained on this important 
subject, is the only sense which divine revelation was intended to 
convey.” P, 28, 


Having thus warned his hearers against the open enemies 
of the faith and fabric of our Apostolic Church, the Arch- 
deacon calls their attention to the growing spirit of secta- 
rianism, even in the Church, and among her Clergy them- 
selves, which gives strength to the adversary, by spreading 
jealousy, suspicion, or despondency among those, who 
should be unite? to oppose him. Qn this subject we have 
so often recorded our own opinions, that we can scarcely 
hope to bring them before our readers in any new or at- 
tractive form. We, therefore, gladly avail ourselves of the 
assistance of the venerable ‘‘ Guide to the Church ;” who, 
to an accurate knowledge of her history and constitution, 
has added the experience of a long and active professional 
life, devoted to the illustration of her doctrines, and the 
support of her authority. Never has the warfare agains¢ 
the Church, both as an Establishment supported by, and 
supporting the State, with which it is, we trust, ag tig 
united, and as a spiritual society, under its own laws an 
rulers, been more daringly, more systematically carried on 
than it now is. If the pressure from without does not unite 
us into one compact body, it will grind each disjointed mem- 
ber into dust; it will destroy, if it does not consolidate. 
And they who have introduced the elements of discord and 
mutual repulsion into that society, which ought to be knit 
together, as by joints and bands, in one sentiment of har- 
mony and love, will be the first to feel the misery, as they 
will, undoubtedly, incur the guilt of its destraction. 

Well, then, does Mr. Daubeny observe, 


_“ Placed, my reverend brethren, by divine Providence, in 
umes distinguished by most uncommon and most alarming events, 
it is particuladty incumbent on us to consider ; and more, perhaps, 
than we are aware of, may depend on our duly considering, in 
what way our professional exertions, unifc conducted, may 
become most instrumental to the promotion of God's honour, and 
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the preservation of that constitution, to which we are deservedly 
attached. Aware, as we cannot but be, that the seeds of jaco. 
binism, that determined enemy to all establishments, have been 
industriously sown in this country, it will be our wisdom to guard 
against any plans, however recommended, which, by dividing the 
Clergy among themselves, may tend to encourage their growth, 
‘The grand enemy of the human race is that complete Proteus, 
who can assume any shape that is best suited to the design he has 
in view. And in no way, gree does he promise himself more 
success against the Church, than in promoting, what is at this 
time so much to be lamented, division among its members, more 
particularly among its Clergy. 

‘« Be it well remembered then, that on the same authority that 
we receive the Scriptures as the word of God, we Churchmen ac- 
knowledge episcopacy, with its subordinate authority, to be the 
divinely instituted government of God’s Church. To this govern. 
ment we, Clergy, have solemnly pledged our obedience ; and obe- 
dience consists in the submission of individual opinion to the estab. 
lished order of that society, into which we have been admitted, 
To adopt practices at vafiance with this settled principle, is, in 
Church matters, to lay the foundation for heresy, schism, and all 
their consequent evils. 

* The rule, therefore, laid down by St. Paul for the observance 
of the Church at Corinth, applies equally to the members of every 
Church, wherever established. ‘ Let every thing be done de- 
a and in order.’ Or, in the words of Ignatius, ‘ Let nothing, 
which appertains or relates to the Church, be done without the 
Bishop.’ For the zeal of the Churchman is not a zeal without 
knowledge and discretion. It is not the zeal of the enthusiast; 
a wild-fire blazing forth and burning at random, and without con- 
troul; but a zeal under the direction of a sound understanding, 
and the illumination of the word and Spirit of God : it is, as de 
scribed by the learned Cudworth, ‘a sweet, heavenly, gentle 


flame, which makes us active for God, and always within the 
sphere of love.” ” P.32. 


After some remarks on the anomalous societies whicb 
have started up among us, and have, we are compelled to 
say, been much more prominent, as the fruitful causes of 
strife and disunion among the members of the Church, than 
as the agents of any solid, extensive, and permanent good; 
the Archdeacon concludes his Charge with the following 


impressive, and, at the present moment, highly appropriate 
and seasonable admonition : 


“* Peace, my brethren, was that invaluable legacy which out 
Saviour left to his disciples. And he cannot be a faithful disciple 
of Christ, who is not desirous at all times, so far as duty permits, 
to preserve and promote it. But, alas! what this country may be 
thought to have gained by the motley forms of an apparently i= 
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creasing religion, it has, we fear, more than lost in the essence of 
it. For the Christian religion will not. be, what its divine Author 
designed that it should be, but in proportion as Christian profes- 
sors are joined together in the unity of the Spirit and in the bond 
of peace. Differences of opinion among Christians there may be, 
us probably ever will be; but no difference of opinion will ever 
lead a Christian, whilst possessing the true spirit of bis religion, 
to denounce against those who cannot conscientiously think with 
him, harsh censures, inconsistent with that charity which * thinketh 
no evil.’ In every controverted question, of which respectable 
and conscientious advocates are to be found on both sides, the 
fair conclusion is, that error in judgment may be on either side. 
In which case, mutual forbearance will be the suggestion of ever 
humble and candid mind. Surrounded as the Church of this 
country now is with enemies of every gong tay nothing but 
her being united in herself can preserve her from falling. Pos- 
ening the truth, as it is in Christ Jesus, the Church stands on 
ground not to be shaken, and under heaven will continue to 
stand upon it, so long as those, whose duty it is to maintain the 
truth, do not desert her cause. Whilst by promoting uncharit- 
able differences among ourselves, we are heedlessly playing the 
cards, if | may use the expression, for that great deceiver of 
mankind, and most inveterate enemy of the Church, whose object 
it is to divide, in order to destroy.” P, 38. 


We cannot conclude this article without observing, that, 
whoever corrected the press, has by no means done the 
learned Archdeacon justice. The printing of the notes be- 
trays an instance of incorrectness, which, for the credit of 
the London press, and particulariy of the respectable printer 
whose name is affixed to this publication, we trust may be 
called extraordinary, if not unprecedented. In the Greek 
eration, contained in a funn short note, B. p. 44, we 

etected not less than five errors of the press. 


a SR ERR RE  e 


Arr. X. Sermons on the Practical Duties of Christianity: for 
Families: By the Rev. John Clapp, M.A. (late Fellow of 
Baliol College, Oxford,) Vicar of Long Benton, Nor- 
thumberland, and Master of Lostwithiel Grammar School, 
Cornwall. Volume III. Rivingtons. 1819. 


We confess ourselves to have been well pleased at seeing a 
third yolume of Sermons advertized, from the pen of Mr, 

lapp. Not because the former ones gave us reason to 
expect any superior elegance of diction, or originality of 
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thought ; but because we verily believe them well calculated 
to promote Christian knowledge, as well as Christian mora- 
lity, among that class of society who, in order to bein 
effectually instructed, require the truth to be set before them 
with pldinness, but without familiarity; with argument 
enough to convince, but not to perplex them. The peculiar 
features of the present times, moreover, are such, as to 
demand our encouragement of any publication which aims at 
enforcing obedience to the moral precepts of the Gospel, as 
the proper fruit of faith in its doctrines; and after layin 
the foundation of belief, forgets not to erect upon it the 
beautiful superstructure of an holy and religious life. At the 
present moment, when the dread of the contagion of blas- 
phemy and infidelity is uppermost in every good mind, itis 
by no means surprizing that many should lose scmewhat of 
their well-founded apprehensions of the consequences of 
enthusiasm, however ill-directed ; spiritual insubordination, 
however excessive, or erroneous doctrine, however perni- 
cious. Indeed, at any time, it would be no less uncharitable 
than unjust and absurd, to class a Wesley or a Whitfield 
with the crafty and malicious, the selfish and satanic ‘Thomas 
Paine, or his vulgar and stupid follower, Richard Carlile, 
Far be it from us to insinuate, that no creed is scarcely a 
greater evil than a mistaken creed, or that Calvinism, or- 
gival or moderate, is not better than total disbelief: still we 
are convinced, and it seems at this moment peculiarly proper 
to press it on our readers’ recollections, that there is a strong 
tendency to weaken the obligations of moral duty, and to 
loosen the bonds of society, in some of the doctrines promul- 
gated by those great leaders of schism. ‘The infidel who has 
no belief, and therefore no fear of God before his eyes, and 
who deifies and bows down before reason as an all-suflicient 
_ ee sins more or less, as that principle is more or less 
arkened in him, and at all events it is long before he can 
bring himself to resist its direction without sustaining the 
upbraiding of the monitor within his breast. But the man 
who believes either the doctrine of irrespective predestin@- 
tion or indefectible grace, has a very different .compass by 
which to steer his moral course. His religious faith gives 
the seal of security to his practice ; and when we considef 
that the most vicious are too often those who claim to be the 
regenerate and elect, there is reason for fear at least, lest 
they should “ continue in sin that grace may abound.” The 
infidel disbelieves and therefore fears no future state 
punishment: but neither does he hope for any future reward} 
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his extrinsic incitement to sin, is at least negative—the pow- 
erful sanction is withdrawn, and he is left unrestrained to the 
corrupt passions of his nature; but when perseverance in 
crime is not only considered to be exempt from fear of 
punishment, but open also to hope or even certainty of eter- 
nal happiness, it is too natural an inference not to be drawn, 
that religion is thus made to sanction guilt, and that it may 
be expected that the misguided believer will be inclined to 
follow his own imaginations, in all disorder and immorality. 
No one will suppose, because we are thus alive to, and be- 
cause we speak thus plainly of, the evil tendency of certain 
doctrines, falsely called Scriptural, that we are therefore 
advocating the cheerless cause of infidelity: our object is to 
keep alive attention to both evils, that our readers, while 
they flee from the terrific appeeranee of the one, may not 
feel themselves perfectly secure from the less hideous, 
though still in our estimation dreadfully dangerous, advances 
of the other. With this feeling in our minds, we see ano- 
ther ground of satisfaction in the recollection that these 
Sermons have issued from a part of the country, where, if we 
are not mistaken, Methodism prevails in all its branches to a 
degree not surpassed even in Wales, or in any of our large 
manufacturing towns; and perhaps a simple perspicuous 
statement of the Gospel scheme, with a seasonable enforce- 
ment of the moral duties may not unfrequently prove a more 
successful opponent against the exertions of schismatics, 
than the most pointed controversy or the most able argu- 
ments of specific refutation, especially when enthusiasm and 
zeal, as too often happens, supply the place of charity and 
knowledge. What success Mr. Clapp’s two former volumes 
of Sermons may have met with in combating error and pro- 
mulgating truth, we know not: but the same commendation 
which in a former Number we bestowed on them, may 
safely be passed on this present publication: and masters of 
families among the middle and higher ranks of society, in 
using it for their own circles, and distributing it to their 
poorer neighbours, may rest assured that the morality here 
inculcated is that of the Gospel; and that while the precep- 
tive part of religion is duly enforced, the doctrinal is by no 
means neglected. Mr. C. is not in this instance either very 
eloquent or a very deep reasoner: and we should have been 
sorry if writing professedly on the practical duties of Chris- 
tianity ‘‘ for families,” he had so far courted the applause of 
the world, as to have adopted a style of argument or lan- 
guage which would have defeated the laudable aim he has in 
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view. Bat although not eloquent, he is far from bei 
unimpressive; and his train of reasoning is quite close 
enough for his purpose of convineing those whose good was __ 
principally intended. As a fair specimen of the justice of 
our remarks, we will cite a passage from the seventh Ser. 
mon, entitled, ‘‘ The duties of Religion cheerful and congo. 
latery:” and we do this the rather, because there are nota 
few Christians, who, if we may judge from their outward 
demeanour, seem to think austerity and gloom criteria of 
true religion; and to forget the etymology of the word Gogs- 
pel, which in all reason should be productive of cheerfulness 
in those who are partakers of its blessings. Such will do 
well to read the whole of the Sermon from which the follow. 
ing extract is taken. ' 


“True and uncorrupt religion, as it naturally inspires joy, 60 
most certainly it encourages us to cherish in ourselves, and to pro- 
mote in others, a constant and habitual cheerfulness. Without 
this, our religion will be defective in principle ; and unsteady in 
practice. Exclude joy from religion, and you will then leave no 
other motives to it but force or interest, very unsuitable sources of 
obedience to God. God requires and expects our hearts and 
affections in his service, which surely we do not give him if we do 
not take a sensible pleasure and satisfaction in fulfilling his com- 
mandments. And this joy and pleasure in doing his will, if they 
are seated in our hearts, wil! naturally shew themselves in outward 
cheerfulness of countenance. For the face is the index of the 
heart : if that be joyful, the countenance will be serene, tranquil, 
bright, and cheerful. It is very unbecoming to appear with a 
gloomy, sorrowful, and desponding look before God. The God 
of all consolation requires us to come before him with thanksgiving, 
and tell out all his works with gladness. Those, therefore, who 
would have us serve the Lord with sad and dejected hearts, can 
never have tasted the pleasures of genuine religion; are ignorant 
of its real principles ; and destitute of the true spirit of devotion. 
Where our treasure is, there most certainly will our delight be 
also: they are united and cannot be disjoined. He therefore, 
who addresses himself to the service of his Creator, with a cheer- 
less and dispirited aspect, dishonours religion, and gives too much 
reason to suspect, that he must either be ignorant of its nature, of 
a stranger to its power.” P. 108. 


In his Sermon on the conversion of St. Paul, Mr. C. has 
hazarded an opinion on the translation of a passage of Scrip- 
ture, the correctness of which we are sure he will allow us 
to question ; and we venture to do so the more readily, from 
considering the candour with which he has received and 
adopted in his second edition, some few corrections sug- 
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gested by us in our notice of the preceding volumes. In the- 


ent instance, having given it as his opinion, that the 
common notion of the Apestles being destitute of human 
learning is false; and having quoted the text which he says 
is generally adduced to support it—Acts iv. 13, “ When 
they saw the boldness of Peter and Jvhn, and perceived 
that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled, 
and they took knowledge of them, that they had been with 
Jesus,”’—he thus proceeds to prove its misinterpretation. 


«“ The words, translated ignorant and unlearned men, do not 
mean, in the Greek language, (the language in which the New 
Testament was written) that they had not had the advantage of 
human learning, or of the common instruction of the country; 
but only alluded to their rank or station in life ; and simply mean 
that they were not men of dignity and in office as magistrates, but 
had lived in privacy and retirement: far from the noise and em- 

loyments of any eminent station. As these words, taken accord- 
ing to their true and usual signification in the original language of 
the New Testament, allude not in the slightest degree to their 
learning or abilities: so we know that many among the Apostles 
were men of learning and talents.” P. 69. 


We cannot agree in Mr. C’s. opinion that the words trans- 
lated ignorant and unlearned men do not mean in the Greek 
language that they had not the advantage of human learning ; 
nor can we think that they do not “ allude in the slightest 
degree to the learning or abilities” of the Apostles. ‘The 
original words are a@ypapzparoi and idiwra:: now we conceive 
that, although the latter word may have only an inferential 
bearing on the subject, of the former there can be no hesita- 
tion in asserting that so far from not alluding to the subject, 
it pronounces positively as to their total deficiency in all 
literature. Even the learned Hammond, who interprets 
ira: as meaning persons in a private station, allows the 
other epithet to be solely applicable to them as men of 
no information and learning, and Whitby draws the proper 
inference in the following words—‘ This for three centuries 
was the objection against the professors of Christianity ; and 
though that is not wholly true (as we know it was not of St. 
Paul, Bartholomew, or Philip,) yet is it a great confirmation 
of the Christian faith, and shews, as Justin Martyr well 
observes, that it was not of human but of divine original, 
and that being with Jesus was sufficient to make the unlearned 
and ignorant wise.” With an argument of such importance, 
resting on the truth of the received opinion, and with such 
authorities to support it, Mr. C. we persuade ourselves will 
see cause to eonfess himself mistaken, in saying, that the 
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words translated ignorant and unlearned have no allusion to 
the learning and abilities of the Apostles. One remark 
more and we have done. There is so much practical utility 
and sound instruction in Mr. C’s. three vélaues, that we 
‘céuld wish to see them widely circulated: but this is impos- 
sible while they retain their present form and present price: 
they wear the appearance now of what we are certain Is very 
far from their author’s wish, a few words wandering in a sea 
of margin :—let them be compressed, as they easily could be, 
iuto two smill volumes, and sold at half their present cost, 
and Mr. C, may be assured that they would have treble their 
present sale. 
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